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HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS, PRESERVICE ANC INSERVICE LEVELS, 

THEIR INTEREST IN TEACHING, THEIR ATTITUDES TOWARD CHILDREN 
ANC FAMILIES. 

BY- CHADDERDON, HESTER AND OTHERS 

MINNESOTA UNIV., MINNEAPOLIS, BUR. OF E* C. RES. 

PUB DATE JUN 66 

EDRS PRICE MF-$1 .99 HC-$9.32 231F. 

DESCRIPTORS- ♦HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION, ♦HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS, ♦TEACHER ATTITUDES, TEACHER EVALUATION, TEACHER 
SUPERVISION, TEACHER EDUCATION, TEACHER EXPERIENCE , TEACHER 
QUALIFICATIONS, ♦COLLEGE STUDENTS, ♦STUDENT ATTITUDES, 
TEACHING, CHILDREN, FAMILY (SOCIOLOGICAL UNIT), TEACHER 
BACKGROUND, STUDENT EXPERIENCE, TEST RESULTS, CHANGING 
ATTITUDES, LONGITUDINAL STUDIES, SOCIAL ATTITUDES, MINNESOTA 
TEACHER APTITUDE INVENTORY, JOHNSON HOME ECONOMICS INTEREST 
INVENTORY, 

MAJOR QUESTIONS EXPLORED IN THIS COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 
STUDY WERE— (1) WHAT ARE THE ATTITUDES OF PRESENT AND 
PROSPECTIVE HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS TOWARD CHILDREN,' 

TEACHING. AND INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS DIFFERENT FROM : 
THEMSELVES, (2) WHAT EARLY COLLEGE EXPERIENCES MIGHT MODIFY 
THESE ATTITUDES, AND (3) WHAT EXPERIENCES AS JUNIORS, 

SENIORS, AND FIRST-YEAR TEACHERS INFLUENCE ATTITUDES. 
REPRESENTATIVES FROM SIX INSTITUTIONS IN SIX STATES PLANNED 
AND CARRIED OUT THE 19-YEAR STUDY USING MINNESOTA TEACHER 
ATTITUDE INVENTORY, JOHNSON HOME ECONOMICS INTEREST INVENTORY 
AND TEACHER DATA SHEETS TO DETERMINE ATTITUDES AND INTERESTS 
OF HOME ECONOMICS STUDENTS EARLY IN THE COLLEGE PROGRAM, 

LATER IN THE COLLEGE YEARS, AND /FTER SOME EXPERIENCE IN 
TEACHING. SOME GENERAL FINDINGS WERE— (1) MORE ACCEPTABLE 
ATTITUDES TOWARD CHILDREN WERE EVIDENT IN INDIVIDUALS WHO 
FELT THEIR TEACHING LOADS WERE SATISFACTORY, ENGAGED IN YOUTH 
ACTIVITIES, TAUGHT VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS, HAD RECENTLY 
ENROLLED IN COLLEGE CREDIT COURSES, AND HAD FOUND SUPERVISION 
HELPFUL, (2) STUDENTS' ATTITUDES BECAME MORE FAVORABLE TOWARD 
CHILDREN BETWEEN FRESHMAN AND SENIOR YEARS, BUT LESS 
FAVORABLE DURING THE FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING, (3) STUDENTS 
CHOSE A CAREER IN TEACHING MORE FOR PRACTICAL REASONS THAN AS 
A RESULT OF EXPERIENCE PREVIOUS TO COLLEGE SUCH AS THAT ; 
RELATED TO CHILDREN OR HIGH SCHOOL HOME ECONOMICS COURSES, 

(4) INTEREST IN TEACHING DID NOT INCREASE SIGNIFICANTLY 1 
BETWEEN THE FRESHMAN YEAR AND THE FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING, AND 

(5) ATTITUDES TOWARD OTHERS DIFFERENT FROM THEIR OWN GROUPS 
CHANGED BUT TOWARD LESS POSITIVE ONES FROM THE JUNIOR YEAR TO 
THE FIRST YEAR IN TEACHING. MORE STUDY OF FACTORS POSSIBLY 
INFLUENTIAL IN THE FINDINGS WAS RECOMMENCED. (MS) 
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FOREWORD 



This bulletin deals with certain characteristics of home economics 
teachers: attitudes toward children, families, and teaching. These three 

characteristics were related to certain factors of background and experience 
m a longitudinal study of home economics teaching majors, while in college, 
and during their first year of teaching. 

The study not only makes a valuable contribution to the understanding 
of certain selected characteristics thought to be particularly important in 
home economics teachers, but it also, demonstrates a cooperative approach to 
planning and carrying out research. In 1953, a group of home economics 
teacher educators of the Central Region agreed, that through cooperation, 
a maximum use of limited time and funds could be made to find answers to 
questions about preservice and inservice education of teachers. Such a coop- 
erative plan offered advantages to the researchers: a protracted period of 

investigation affording a perspective of years, not months; an extended geo- 
graphic area permitting investigation of differences and trends within a 
region; and the personal sense of growth when researchers plan and carry out 
a study together. This cooperative research study was set up and carried 
on by staff members in higher institutions in six states. 

The project was divided into three parts with staff at different institu- 
tions assuming responsibility, as follows: Attitudes Toward Children, Uni- 

versity of Minnesota (Ella J. Rose and Roxana R. Ford assisted by Cyril J. 
Hoyt); Iowa State University (Hildegarde Johnson and Hester Chadderdon) ; and 
the Ohio State University (Ruth Lehman). Beulah Coon, then Specialist of 
Research in Home Economics Education, U. S. Office of Education, was chosen 



$ 




as coordinator of the study, Mary Lee Hurt, Research Specialist in the 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education, U. S. Office of Education, 
was responsible for coordinating the last phases of the study and the writing 
of the report. 

Others assisting with various aspects of the research were Letitia Walsh, 
then at the University of Illinois and Beatrice O'Donnell at Michigan State 
University. At different times assistance was given with some parts of the 
project by Marie Dirks and Florence Davis at Illinois Normal University, June 
Cozine at Northwest Missouri Teachers College, and Alta Motter Adams and 
Pauline Garrett at the University of Missouri. Graduate students who assisted 
with the study were Mrs. Frances Szeman, Ohio State University, and Mrs Jean 
Fackler Pinkerton and Helen Turck, University of Minnesota. 

Consultants for the study included Cyril Hoyt, then Director of the 
Bureau of Educational Research, University of Minnesota; D. Ransom Whitney, 
Director of the Statistics Laboratory, and a member of his staff, Mrs. Lydia 
Kinser, Ohio State University; and Leroy Wolins^ Associate Professor of 
Psychology and Statistics at Iowa State University. Arthur W. Foshay, then 
Director of the Bureau of Educational Research and Service, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Ross Mooney, also in the Bureau, served as consultants when devel- 
oping the "Teacher and the Community Inventory". 

The project directors appreciate the contributions of thousands of home 

economics students and teachers who. participated by checking the various 

• * 

instruments and by filling in personal data forms, the graduate assistants 
who worked on some part of the project, and the many typists in the various 
colleges who have assisted at different times. 



A progress report on each aspect of the study appeared in a series of 
articles in the Journal of Home Economics , February to June, 1963, and was 
issued in a reprint by the American Home Economics Association. More detail 
than was possible to include in the articles is given in this bulletin which 
summarizes additional data and constitutes a final report of the study as a 
whole. 

The report will be useful to (1) research workers who may find in it 
suggestions for cooperative research procedures; (2) graduate students who 

i I' 

tj 

hope to make contributions to research; (3) personnel in teacher education 
who are concerned with students* development of interest in the teaching 
profession, as well as development of positive attitudes toward children and 
individuals and families whose values differ from their own; (4) and super- 
visors who will find suggestions for inservice education of teachers. 
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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 



Beulah I . Coon 

Maintaining a high quality of teacher education is a constant challenge 
to higher institutions and of much concern to schools employing teachers. 

The problems involved have special pertinence in a period when cataclysmic 
changes are occuring in society and new knowledge increasing continuously. 
Ideas differ radically about the way to carry on an effective teacher educa- 
tion program. The longitudinal study here reported is of an effort to find 
through research answers to some of the questions which arise. It was car- 
ried on by repiesentatives of seven institutions with home economics teachers 
and prospective teachers in six states in the Midwest. This study reported 
here had two purposes to focus on a few important outcomes of teacher educa- 
tion in home economics influenced by the rapidly changing environment exist- 
ing xn this country, and to capitalize on opportunities for a group of nearby 
institutions to cooperate in finding answers to important current problems 
in home economics teacher education. 

For some time home economics education researchers had been carrying 
on individual investigations concerned with teacher education problems. In 
1953, the Home Economics Education Branch of the United States Office of 
Education called a small group of home economics teacher educators to consider 
the possibilities of pooling resources in a cooperative research project.^- 

1 For background of this project, see 

Coon, Ford, et al* ’’Cooperative Research in Home Economics Education,” 
J ournal of Home Economics (February and March 1962). Also Reprint with the 
same title (Washington, D.C.: American Home Economics Association, 1962). 
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The seven institutions involved were located near enough together to enable 
representatives to meet for planning, revision of plans and assessment of 
progress throughout the period of a study. The interest of the group at the 
1953 meeting induced them to begin immediate consideration of what might be 
done. The study was completed in 1963. 

The Project Chosen for Cooperative Research 
One of the first activities was to set up criteria to guide their choice 
of a project. They agreed it should be: 

Fundamental to home economics education 

Of interest to personnel in several institutions in addition 
to their own 

One having long-time values 

One having implications for a larger area than the Central Region 

One using, as far as possible, instruments or techniques fairly 
well developed 

One which could show results in a reasonable length of time (five 
to seven years) 

One feasible in terms of personnel, funds, and time available in 
the region 

These criteria recognized limitations within the institutions as well as 
group’s sense of responsibility to others in the same field of work. 

Several current projects underway in these institutions concerned aspects 

0 

of the preservice and inservice education of teachers which had relevance to 
home economics teacher education. A cooperative project provided an opportu— 
n ity to deepen and extend the scope of such studies. The proximity of the 
participating institutions made the utilization of these projects feasible. An 
analysis of questions arising in the investigations in progress and other ques- 
tions troubling teacher educators led to the decision to study "Certain Char- 
acteristics of Prospective Home Economics Teachers and Associated Factors." 

Other studies involving characteristics of teachers also influenced the decision. 
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The most extensive of the current projects involved 100 separate inves- 
tigations and 6,000 teachers in 1,700 schools and dealt with "Characteristics 
of Teachers — Their Description, Comparison and Appraisal."^ An extensive 
earlier project by Charters and Waples also dealt with teacher characteris- 

O 

tics. A series of studies at the University of Minnesota, one of the par- 
ticipating institutions, was focused on teachers' attitudes toward children.^ 
Members cf the home economics education staffs of three of the cooperating 
institutions p Iowa, Ohio, and Minnesota, had been studying student and teacher 
values. These studies could be built upon and coordinated into the more 
encompassing one envisioned by this group. 

Assumptions, Objectives, and Hypotheses 

Having decided upon the criteria and the overall topic to be studied, 
the group decided upon the general assumptions, objectives and hypotheses 
to serve as a guide for the cooperative study. The investigation of certain 
characteristics of home economics teachers and associated factors was based 
on the following assumptions: 

1. The teacher is the crucial element in the teaching-learning situation. 

2. A special study of home economics teacher characteristics is needed. 
There are indications from nation-wide studies that teachers of dif- 
ferent subject-matter areas vary in personal and social characteristics. 

3. The shortage of home economics teachers and the expanding program in 
schools with increasing population emphasize the demand for more 
teachers. A study of certain characteristics should help to provide 
a better basis for recruitment and guidance. 



2 Ryans, David G. Characteristics of Teachers — Their Description . Comparison 
and Appraisal (Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1960), 

416 pp. 

^ Charters, W. W. and Douglas Waples. The Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study 
(Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago Press, 1929), 666 pp. 

^ Cook, Walter W. , Carroll H. Leeds, and Robert Callis. Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory (New York: The Psychological Corporation, 1951). 
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Much of what is expected of home economics teachers by supervisors 
sc oo a minis trators, and communities assumes the presence of certa J 

K T 1 " 8 Wh±Ch ° f these ^“tations can be reaH^d 

PhePw / Whe ' her a dlfferent type teacher is needed or 

whether expectations should be continued or modified. 

The identifieation of characteristics and the direction and nature 

ac-er^^ S f f; t0r ? Which Seem t0 be associ ated with these char- 
acteristics should point to aspects of the preservice and inservice 

programs which should be maintained, strengthened or modified. 

experience PnPT ““ tea ° hers ° f Pertinent background and 

p rience will reveal some of the factors associated with attitudes. 

The three overall objectives which guided the study were: 

(1> If dlSC r r Ce f ain attit:udes > belie fs and related characteristics 
Of teachers and prospective teachers of home economics 

(2) To discover changes taking place over specified periods of time 

(^) To identify factors associated with certain specified characteristics 
Two general hypotheses were to be explored: 

a. That changes in personal and social characteristics of prospective 

the e f^°r m:LCS t ® acher ® take P lace durin 8 the college period and 
the first year of teaching. 

b. That factors of background and experience are associated with cer- 

edication? Cte ° f StUdentS ^ teachers ° f home econ ^ics 



Limiting the Scope of the Project 

Most other studies have been concerned with teachers in gen :al at either 
the elementary or secondary school level or both. The home economics educa- 
tion research workers, however, deemed it essential to focus on some of the 
characteristics thought to be especially important for home economics teachers 

because of their concern for homes and families. The following were listed 
as possibilities: 

1. Attitudes toward children and families 

2. Social sensitivity to welfare of families 

3. Conception of family and society 
Acceptance of self as an individual 
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5. Acceptance by groups 

6. Patterns of values and goals 

7. Home economics interests — general and professional 

8. Ability to work with groups 

Because the institutions represented by the planning group were limited 
in funds and because members of the group were limited in time (all had re- 
sponsibilities for teaching and for studies which needed to be completed) 
and experience in cooperative research, only a few of these possible charac- 
teristics could be studied. 

Activities in progress in participating institutions and instruments 
available to help attain objectives of the study determined the choice of 
characteristics. The instrument developed at the University of Minnesota, 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI) which focused attention on 
part of the first characteristic, attitudes toward children, provided one 
possibility for beginning work on the cooperative project. Although this 
inventory had been developed with elementary school teachers, used with sec- 
ondary school teachers of different subjects, and with prospective teachers, 
only a limited number of home economics teachers had been studied. It now 
provided a convenient means of studying attitudes of home economics students’ 
and teachers’ attitudes toward children. 

The research worker at Ohio State University had made a study of atti- 
tudes of secondary school pupils, 5 and had also directed a long-time project 
aimed toward appraising progress of home economics undergraduate students 
toward some important general goals. 6 She was interested in trying to 

5 Lehman, Ruth. "Experimentation with Attitude Scales in the Area of Home 
and Family Life Education" (Dissertation at University of Chicago, 1945). 

C 

Lehman, Ruth. "Appraising the College Program in Home Economics" (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The American Home Economics Association, 1950), 229 pp. 
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develop an instrument to determine attitudes of students and teachers toward 
families different from their own. Thus it would have some implications for 
the second characteristic, social sensitivity to welfare of families, as well 
as part of the first on attitudes toward families. 

Two research workers at Iowa State University had developed an instrument 
to determine interest in 14 different professions in home economics, the John- 
son Home Economics Interest Inventory. ^ This could be used in studying some 
aspects of interest in home economics teaching. 

The Plan of Procedure 

Situations in the institutions determined not only the particular char- 
acteristics selected for study but also the allocation of responsibilities 
among members of the group. Representatives of all institutions would partici 
pate in planning and in collecting data. One institution was responsible for 
analysis of all data on a given study. Representatives of the University of 
Minnesota, using the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, would carry major 
responsibility for the study on the attitude of home economics students and 
teachers toward children; Iowa State University staff members, using the John- 
son Home Economics Interest Inventory, would head up the study on interest of 
teachers and prospective teachers in teaching home economics; the representa- 
tives from Ohio State University would try to develop an inventory to deter- 
mine attitudes toward families and groups other than one's own. 

It was necessary to make a longitudinal study to secure data on changes 
occurring in characteristics as indicated by the first hypothesis. Data were 
needed on home economics students early in the college program, later in the 
college years, and after some experience in teaching following graduation. 

7 




Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State University Press, 1955. 
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In addition to inventories revealing attitudes, students at different stages 
and later as teachers, therefore, gave information on those aspects of their 



background and experience which might be influential in relation to the char- 



acteristic being studied. 

Such questions as the following were explored: What is the attitude of 

college students toward children, toward teaching, toward families? What 
factors in the freshman f s background and experience seem to be related to 
attitudes toward children? What experiences during the early college years 
may be influential in modifying these attitudes? What experiences during the 
junior and senior years are associated with attitudes toward the profession, 
toward children, toward families? Do these attitudes change during the first 
year of teaching and if so, are there certain factors associated with these 
changes? In order to provide a basis for determining experiences which help 
to influence favorable attitudes and avoid unfavorable ones, data sheets were 




developed to identify factors associated with changes in characteristics at 
different developmental stages. 

In addition to the longitudinal study, an investigation was made in the 
six states of attitudes toward children and related factors in a random 
sample of home economics teachers with a varied number of years of teaching 
experience. This part of the study provided data on home eoncomics teachers 1 
attitudes which had not previously been available and supplemented informa- 
tion regarding attitudes of secondary school teachers in general toward 
children. 

It was necessary in planning the longitudinal study to follow a rigid 
time schedule to avoid placing an undue burden on college students and on 
the researchers in each institution. Hence the study of attitudes toward 
children was begun first with college freshmen in the early fall of 1954 so 
that students preparing for teaching could be studied two years later as 
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fall-term juniors, four years later in the spring of 1959 as graduating seniors, 
and the following spring as first-year teachers. Similar schedules were devel- 
oped for the longitudinal study of professional interest and for acceptance of 
families. No one group was to participate in more than one part of the study 
during one term or semester. 

Even though seven institutions participated, it proved to be difficult 
to secure an adequate number of students at the beginning of each part of the 
project to insure sufficient comparable data for the final years of the longi- 
tudinal study. For example, all home economics freshmen college students in 
the cooperating institutions were given the MTAI and the freshman data sheet 
in 1954. Most freshmen had not yet chosen a professional major, and those 
who later chose some home economics profession other than teaching were lost 
to the longitudinal study. Dropouts from these colleges also reduced the num- 
ber. Still other graduates, though prepared for teaching, did not enter that 
profession the first year after graduation. Even by including students who 
transferred as juniors to these institutions to prepare for teaching, there 
were not enough first-year teachers for some statistical analyses. Because of 
different arrangements in the cooperating institutions, careful planning was 
necessary to insure comparability of data from all institutions. Some were 
on the quarter basis, some the semester, some had a quarter of student teach- 
ing and others six weeks. In some institutions many tests were given to enter- 
ing freshmen and in others, very few. Yet, in order to be compared with data 
from institutions where freshmen had filled out the forms during the first two 
weeks of college, data for the study of other college freshmen could not be 
secured much later in the term. This situation led to directions such as, 
give early in the freshman term or early in the term in which the individual 
becomes a junior, or last quarter before graduation and after student teaching. 
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After a time schedule for the first project had been decided and the 
forms to be used were approved by the whole group, a. copy of data sheets with 
detailed directions for use was sent by the. representative of the responsible 
institution to participants in all institutions. 

Though there are many ways of carrying on a cooperative project, the 
situation in the participating institutions dictated the way this one was 
carried out. In summary, representatives of all institutions assisted in the 
planning, in decisions concerning objectives and hypotheses, in the develop- 
ment of data sheets on which information about experiences and background 
were obtained, in the plan for analysis of findings, and the consideration, 
of conclusions and implications. Each representative collected data sheets 
on which information about experiences and background were obtained, in the 
plan for analysis of findings, and the consideration of conclusions and 
implications. Each representative collected data on all parts of the study 
in her own institution and state. All data collected in a given part of the 
study were sent to the institution responsible for tabulation and analysis. 

That institution processed all data, carried through the detailed analyses 
planned with the group, and submitted a report of that part of the study to 
other members of the group for suggestions. A member of the Rome Economics 
Education Staff of the U. S. Office of Education served throughout as coor- 
dinator of the project and assisted in the writing of the final report. 

Advantages and Problems Involved in Cooperation 

The opportunity for research workers in seven institutions ir six neigh- 
boring states to work together on a common problem had many advantages. It 
was possible to make use of the facilities and the training and experience of 
several people. Data could be collected from a larger sample than is usually 
possible when only one investigator is responsible. By identifying similarities 
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and differences between states and institutions, it was possible to determine 
what conclusions seemed justified for the region as a whole. When in the 
study of attitudes toward children there seemed to be differences between 
freshmen students in the two teachers colleges and in the land-grant colleges 
and universities , information was secured from additional teachers colleges 
in the six states to check further on the findings. Also when attitudes of 
teachers toward children in one state seemed less desirable than in others, a 
special study was made to try to locate possible causes. 

Each member of the committee was stimulated by the opportunity to check 
her thinking against that of others on the committee who had somewhat differ- 
ent backgrounds of training and experience. The exchange of ideas was useful 
in each step of the cooperative process — the original choice of the project, 
the stating of objectives and hypotheses for the whole study and for each of 
its parts, and the choice of particular factors to be included in the data 
sheets at each stage of the longitudinal investigation of each characteristic. 
This give-an<l-take discussion was equally helpful in planning types of analyses 
to be made of the data and in considering types of conclusions which could be 
drawn from the findings. 

Consultants in the different institutions were a stimulus not only to 
the representative responsible but also to the committee as a whole. Whenever 
the committee met, the consultant on the part of the study having most consid- 
eration at the time was usually available for all or part of the committee 
meeting. The consultant's participation provided viewpoints from still dif- 
ferent backgrounds and spread his influence beyond his institution. 

Issues discussed and conclusions reached contributed to the graduate 
program in the institutions through sharing with graduate students plans and 
decisions and through providing opportunity . nterested students to n. ke 
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related studies which were useful in extending the information available to 
the committee. These students thus made a contribution to an ongoing project 
of interest to the whole region. 

Those who participate in the planning and carrying out of a project are 
more likely than others to make use of the findings. By having a number of 
institutions and states participate in the planning and in the collection and 
analysis of data, a large number profited from the results of the study. The 
representatives from the different states kept others aware of processes and 
progress by making of progress reports at regional conferences for home 
economics educators. Also after each committee meeting, the Director of the 
Home Economics Education- Branch in the United States Office of Education 
sent mimeographed progress reports of the study to state supervisors, teacher 
educators, and administrators of home economics in colleges and universities. 

Carrying through a research project cooperatively not only yields advan- 
tages, but also involves problems not likely to occur in an individual study. 
Joint dec 4 sions can seldom be well made through correspondence. Meetings are 
necessa i£ the issues involved are thoroughly considered but they are costly 
in t im e and money. Annual meetings which were held as the project progressed 
proved to be so valuable that participants found the time and paid their own 
way when other funds were not available. 

The limited funds and personnel in each institution carrying major 
responsibility were handicaps which could be met only by limiting the scope 
of the study or by extending the time of the investigation. These limita- 
tions also made it necessary to confine data to the 6 states with represen- 
tatives on the committee rather than from all 12 states in the Central Region 
and from all institutions, as had been an ^arly hope. Although the original 
plan was for a study lasting only five to seven years, it has taken over ten 
years to make the studies and report them. 
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Changes in personnel delayed progress at several stages. When one leader 
because of ill health, many adjustments had to be made by her succes- 
sor in order to be able to carry the added responsibility. More rapid pro- 
gress would have been possible if graduate assistants could have stayed on 
the project or new ones found to induct into the study. When one investigator 
accepted a position in another region, the part of the study for which she was 
responsible had to be reduced. 

Sending data by mail proved to be a hazard. Part of the information col- 
lected by one institution on first-year teachers’ attitudes toward families 

was lost — thus limiting the data available for that part of the longitudinal 
study. 

Although most of these problems can be expected in any long-time coopera- 
tive research, the rewards of participation for this group of researchers off- 
set the discouragement from problems encountered. Having data from several 
institutions and states provided a broader base for drawing conclusions than 
a more limited study. Differences found among states and institutions pro- 
vided a stimulus to further investigation. The esprit de corps which was 
developed by cooperative work toward common goals was rewarding to all members 
of the committee working on this project. The opportunity to work with others 
who had somewhat different backgrounds was a rich learning experience for 



committee members. 



Chapter II 

ATTITUDES OF HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS TOWARD CHILDREN 

Roxana R. Ford 
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This chapter will present three aspects of that phase of the cooperative 
study dealing with attitudes toward children: the experienced teacher study, 

the longitudinal study, and a series of sub-studies. 

It is commonly assumed that one who chooses teaching as a profession 
has some liking for children, and further, that those who have an "accepting" 
attitude are likely to be more effective teachers than are others. This 
assumption is of particular concern when home economics teachers are the 

JC* 

locus of discussion for they not only direct the learning of adolescent or 
preadolescent youth but also include in their courses units of study involv- 
ing learning experiences about children and their development. 

Curriculums in home economics include courses to help prospective teachers 
learn more about homes, families, and individuals with the implicit expecta- 
tion that increased knowledge will result in greater understanding and accep- 
tance of persons who differ from themselves. Thus advisers— with goals of 
increased understanding in mind— encourage home economics majors to engage in 
summer activities with groups of children or adults and college teachers and 
often arrange for student contact with families or individual pupils. If 
such expectations are unrealistic in terms of the specific course objectives 
or indefensible in light of research findings, they may reflect an aspect of 
curriculum planning that warrants increased attention. 
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Hypotheses 

Two major hypotheses were examined: (1) that changes in. attitude, toward 

children take place during the college period, and (2) that factors of back- 
ground and experience of students and teachers are associated with such changes. 

The following sub-hypotheses were explored in the experienced teacher 
phase of the study 

Differences in attitude toward children (as measured by the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory) will be found among: 

(1) teachers of the six states studied 

(2) graduates of the various institutions 

(3) teachers employed in schools of different size 

(4) teachers employed in schools which have a vocational, nonvocational, 
or combination program 

(5) teachers who believe their loads to be excessive and those who do not 

(6) teachers who believe supervisory assistance to be helpful and those 
who do not 

Further, these differences will be related to: 

(1) recency of enrollment in college credit courses 

(2) amount of time spent in the supervision of youth groups 

(3) amount of time spent in home visits and the guiding of home experiences 

% 

(4) amount of time spent in counseling 

(5) amount of time spent in study hall duty 

Data Collecting Devices 

The major instrument for the collection of data was the Minnesota Teacher 

2 

Attitude Inventory (MTAI) . The research committee preferred to use existing 
devices if appropriate and available. The MTAI seemed to meet the requirements. 

These hypotheses and those in subsequent chapters were tested as null hypotheses. 

2 

Cook, Walter W. , et al. Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory . Form A (New York: 
Psychological Corporation, 1951). 
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It was designed to measure ’’those attitudes of a teacher which will predict 

O 

how well he will get along with pupils in interpersonal relationships. " J 
Although the instrument had been used extensively with elementary school 
teachers and secondary teachers in the academic subjects, few data were avail- 
able for home economics teachers. There was a question at the time of choos- 
ing the inventory as to whether the content of the MTAI was appropriate for 
home economics, since the inventory had been developed and standardized with 
elementary shcool teachers; many items appeared to be oriented to a somewhat 
formally structured classroom situation in contrast to the informal class or 
laboratory commonly used by home economics teachers. The context in which 
the latter would respond was believed to have a considerable bearing on scores. 
For instance, ’’more freedom" to one accustomed to maintaining a rather formal 
classroom might seem to be desirable while the same term to one accustomed 
to a more permissive situation would connote a state of virtual anarchy. 
Further questions were raised when the relative position of home economics 
teachers and teachers of other subjects, both academic and "special," was 
examined. In this small group, nonvocational home conomics teachers were 
decidedly lower in scores than others and vocational home economics teachers 
next lowest ! 

In a subsequent study, ^ the question of the appropriateness of the MTAI 
for home economics teachers was examined briefly. Seventy-five items selected 
from the MTAI were incorporated into another inventory. The statements were 
chosen on the basis of responses by a group of teachers believed to be 

look, Walter W. , et al. The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory Manual 
v New York: Psychological Corporation, 1951), p. 1. 

^ Ford, Roxana R. and Cyril J. Hoyt. The Identification and Measurement of 
Secondary School Homemaking Teachers * Attitudes and Other Characteristics 
Associated With Their Ability to Maintain Desirable Learning Situations 
(University of Minnesota, 1963). 
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especially adept in maintaining a desirable classroom learning situation. 

The correlation between the resulting part-score and the MTAI was such (.90) 
that the use of the original instrument was believed to be justified. 

Biographical data sheets were used to collect other relevant information. 
Separate forms were developed for use with freshmen, juniors, seniors, and 
teachers-in-service . The form used for freshmen sought information in the 
following general categc *ies: size of family, high school attended, years of 

home economics studied, size of home community, organizational affiliation, 
work experience, and source of school support. Junior and senior data sheets 
asked questions relating to marital status, sources of- support funds, college 
experience, activities associated with children, and breadth of interests. The 
inservice teacher data sheet asked about the nature of the teachers’ school 
responsibilities, size of classes i space -and facilities of home economics in-r . 
struction, amount and continuity of teaching experience, educational back- 
ground, participation in inservice professional activities, marital and family 
status, personal interests, and feelings about the teaching load as well as 
about the relationships with those ' in supervisory positions . 

Experienced Teacher Group 

Teachers- in-service received the MTAI, data sheet, and covering letter 
of explanation through the mail.' Students were contacted directly, either in 
classes or by individual appointment. 

A stratified random sample of 1,939 homemaking instructors from 6 states 
comprised the experienced teacher group. In the selection of the sample, all 
of the home economics teachers in the specified state were listed. Deleted 
from the list were those (1) who were- graduates of the class of 1954 of .any of 
the cooperating institutions, (2) who held emergency teaching certificates, or 

** Copies of data sheets may be found in Appendix A, p. 141. 
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(3) who taught in a demonstration, laboratory, or trade school. Graduates 
of 1954 were to be used in a pilot study. Those who held emergency certifi- 
cates were considered atypical, and those teaching in a jchool other than a 
comprehensive high school were believed to be teaching in an atypical situa- 
tion insofar a.s home economics is concerned. Remaining names were strati- 
fied on the basis of the number of faculty members employed in the school 
with which each was associated: that is, stratum 1, 15 or fewer; stratum 2, 

16 to 75; and stratum 3, 76 or more full-time secondary school teachers. By 
use of a table of random numbers, 125 names were drawn from each stratum, a 
maximum figure since participating states differed in the number of teachers. 
In the event that any group had fewer than the specified number, all names 
were used. For this reason, all secondary school home economics teachers 
in one state were included. 

Information was coded and transferred to IBM cards. Sums and means of 
designated groups were obtained. Throughout significance was determined by 
Chi square and analysis of variance as appropriate. 7 For the small numbers 
involved in the longitudinal study, the t— test was used.^ An arbitrary level 
of significance was set: .01 level for support, the .05 level for weak 

support . 

The MTAI means for the experienced teachers were categorized by state 
(Table 1). The range in the states was from 8.36 to 25.07 with the mean of 
the total 17.17. This reflects a difference in the six states (Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri and Ohio) , which is statistically significant. 

g 

Information about the 1954 freshmen is presented in Append!* A, p 0 155-156. 

7 

Johnson, Palmer 0. Statistica l Method in Research (New jrk: Prentice- 

Hall, Inc., 1949). 

g 

McNemar, Quinn. Psychological Statistics (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 

Inc., 1955) . 
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Table 1: MTAI MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATION OF 

EXPERIENCED HOME. ECONOMICS TEACHERS,, 



State 


Responses 


Mean 


SD 


I 


329 


25.07 


37.64 


II 


349 


20.82' 


38.43 


III 


330 


18.10 


35.06 


IV 


276 


, 16.10 


34.02 


V 


344 


13.92 


36.29 


VI 


311 


8.36 


37.10 


Total 


1,939 


17.17 





Significant at the .01 level. 



Since teachers are mobile, those employed in any given state may have 
been educated in a place far removed from the teaching locale. It was desir- 
able to discover whether graduates of different institutions differed in atti- 
tudes toward children. The cooperating institutions involved land-grant col- 
leges, land-grant universities, and teachers colleges. 9 In each state, how- 
ever, there were teachers who were graduates of land-grant institutions (both 
colleges and universities) and of teachers colleges not in the study as well as 
graduates of institutes of technology, nonland-grant universities, and liberal 
art colleges (Table 2). The institutional MTAI means varied from 8.84 to 28.97 
with cooperating restitutions representing the highest and lowest scores. 
Differences among institutions ware significant statistically; graduates of 
different institutions do differ in their attitudes toward children as these 
attitudes are measured by the MTAI. 

9 

At the time the study was initiated, a distinction was made between land- 
grant coxleges and land-grant universities. The latter were those insti- 
tutions in a state which served both the university and land-grant functions. 
The former served the land-grant function. In the interim, the colleges 
have been designated universities. 
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Table 2: MTAI MEAN SCORES OF TEACHERS FROM SIX STATES 

CLASSIFIED BY INSTITUTIONS FROM WHICH* .THE. 
BACCALAUREATE DEGREE WAS. RECEIVED 



Institution • Number Mean 



A (cooperating institution) 

E ( " " ) 

C ( ” " ) 

F ( " " ) 

D ( " " ) 

Land-grant institutions not in study 
Teachers colleges- not in study 
Institutes of technology 
Universities , not land-grant 
Liberal arts colleges 
G (cooperating institution) 

B ( " " ) 



136 


28.97 


93 


22.72 


57 


22.68 


178 


21.74 


16 


18.12 


199 


17.70 


498 


17.45 


19 


15.95 


244 


14.30 


373 


11.93 


35 


11.83 


80 


8.84 



The hypothesis that differences would exist in attitudes toward children 
among teachers in schools of different size* was supported since there is a 
difference significant' at .01 level among the three groups (Table 3). In 
every state, teachers employed in the middle-sized schools- with from 16 to 
75 full-time secondary school teachers earned higher mean scores than did 
those in the other groups. Although teachers from the smallest, sized schools 
tended to make the lowest scores, the difference between the mean scores of 
those in the smallest and those in the- largest schools was not significant. 
This finding is not in- complete agreement- with results of a study of teachers 
in 26 states by Ford and Hoyt.^® In that investigation size'was determined .. 
by the population of the school district.- Teachers employed in the smallest 
districts also earned the lowest MTAI scores, but those employed in cities 
of 100,000 or more scored- highest. However, all of the teachers in the latter 
study were selected from reimbursed home economics departments. 



Ford and Hoyt, 0j>. Cit . , 54. 
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Table 3: MTAI MEANS OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN SCHOOLS OF 



State 




Number of Secondary School 


Teachers 




Fewer than 16 


• - 16 to 75 More than 75 


3: 


N 

MTAI mean 


110 

18.30 


112 

31.00 


107 

25.83 


II 


N 

MTAI mean 


122 

14.19 


117 

27.14 


110 

21.44 


III 


N 

MTAI mean 


115 

12.92 


116 

26.83 


99 

13.88 


V 


N 

MTAI mean 


120 

12.22 


121 

15.16 


103 

14.46 


VI 


N 

MTAI mean 


102 

8.98 


108 

11.03 


101 

4.88 


IV 


N 

MTAI mean 


107 

8.13 


112 

23.08 


57 

16 . j> , 


Total 


MTAI mean 


12.55 


22.41 


16.37 



The mean scores of teachers in vocational, combination, and nonvocational 
programs did not differ significantly in four states but did in two. With 
the exception of one teacher in a combination group, the MTAI mean scores were 
higher for teachers in vocational programs, however, than for those in either 
of the other two categories . (Table 4) . 

That a person’s feelings may be expressed differently when one believes 
herself to be overburdened and harassed with details than when one is serene 
seems obvious. But is the feeling about the teaching load associated with 
attitude toward children as reflected by the MTAI score? Approximately one^fifth 
of the respondents believed their teaching loads to be too heavy. In all states 
the MTAI mean scores were lower for such teachers than for those who felt that 
they had a satisfactory load, although the difference was significant in only 
one state (Table 5) . 
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Table 4: MTAI MEAN SCORES OF TEACHERS IN VOCATIONAL, 

NONVOCATIONAL, AND COMBINATION TYPES OF 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENTS 









Type Department 


• 

• 




State Vocational 


Nonvocational 


Combination 




N 


72 


209 • 


48 


I 


MTAI mean 


32.32 


22.64 


24.77 




N 


123 


226 


— 


II* 


MTAI mean 


29.52 


16.08 






N 


105 


199 


25 


III* 


MTAI mean 


27.45 


12.08 


25.20 




N 


139 


137 


— 


IV 


MTAI mean 


20.47 


11.48 






N 


166 


137 


41 


V 


MTAI mean 


16.79 


12.09 


8.44 




N 


74 


235 


1 


VI 


MTAI mean 


9.84 


7.65 


27.00 


Total 


MTAI mean 


22.39 


13.82 


19.06 


*Signif leant at the 


.01 level 






Table 


5: MTAI MEAN 


SCORES RELATED TO TEACHING 


LOAD 




State 


Satisfactory 


Too Heavy 




N 




270 


58 


I 


MTAI mean 




25.39 


23.98 




N 




275 


73 


II 


MTAI mean 




22.50 


13.93 




N 




252 


73 


III 


MTAI mean 




19.38 


14.11 




N 




218 


56 


IV 


MTAI mean 




15.86 


14.75 




N 




274 


69 


V 


MTAI mean 




15.63 


8.22 




N 




235 


72 


VI* 


MTAI mean 




11.13 


-0.64 


Total 


MTAI mean 




15.63 


8.22 



^Significant (,oS) p} .01) 









In some schools the principal serves in a supervisory capacity. In many 
schools, home economics teachers also have supervision from both a local and 
a state supervisor (the latter may be known as a supervisor, coordinator, or 
itinerant t eacher- trainer ) . Jn larger communities, they may have closer con- 
tact with the local supervisor but scarcely be aware of those associated with 
the state department of education. Likewise, teachers in very small nonvoca- 
tional schools may have little contact with a supervisor. The work of those in 
supervisory capacities may be viewed by the supervised on a continuum from the 
provision of helpful assistance to meddling inspection. Is the way a teacher 
perceives the supervision given her related to her score on the MTAI? 

The data concerning supervision by principals were analyzed using two 
categories as a result of the small number of responses to one statement. 

(Tabxe 6) The first grouping, undesirable assistance, was composed of the 
responses as ’’leaves me alone” and ’’tells me what to do”; the second, desirable 
assistance, was composed of statements of positive help. There was no statisti- 
cally significant difference between the means of the two groups although the 
mean scores made by those who sa supervision as helpful were uniformly higher. 

There was a statistically significant difference in three states (II, III, 
IV) between the MTAI mean scores and the way in which assistance given by home 
economics supervisors, state or local, was viewed. (Table 7) A surprisingly 
large number of teachers were unaware of any supervision by a home economist. 
Although state policies with reference to supervisory help for teachers in dif- 
ferent kinds of programs may be reflected by this response, the selection of the 
sample would appear to minimize the possibility that no supervision existed in 
fact. The question arises as to whether respondents recognized help given by 
personal letter, newsletter or comparable organ, or through state and local con- 
ferences as being supervisory aid. Some teachers may believe it necessary that 
the supervisor by physically present to give assistance. 



Table 6: MTAI MEAN SCORES RELATED TO TEACHER ATTITUDE TOWARD SUPERVISION 





BY THE 


SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 












State 




Undesirable 






Desirable 


I 


N 

MTAI mean 






103 

19.51 






225 

27.51 


II 


N 

MTAI mean 






88 

18.48 






260 

22.64 


IV 


N 

MTAI mean 






67 

14.54 






204 

16.24 


V 


N 

MTAI mean 






96 

10.82 






247 

15.26 


III 


N 

MTAI mean 






90 

10.02 






238 

21.05 


VI 


N 

MTAI mean 






77 

5.04 






226 

8.97 


Total 


MTAI mean 






13.32 






18.53 


Table 


7: MTAI MEAN SCORES RELATED TO 

ECONOMICS SUPERVISOR 


ATTITUDES 


TOWARD SUPERVISION BY HOME 


Indicates 
how and 

State what 


Helps 
find wav 


Makes 

aware 


Encourages 

assistance 


Little 
or no 
help 


No 

Super- 

visor 


V 


N 

MTAI mean 


19 

8.95 


107 

16.48 


49 

15.33 


8 

13. ~5 


25 

4.80 


118 

13.09 


I 


N 

MTAI mean 


2 

8.00 


51 

25.37 


32 

23.09 


11 

40.09 


25 

25.32 


206 

24.06 


VI 


N 

MTAI mean 


16 

6.63 


54 

3.19 


52 

11.77 


3 

8.33 


13 

4.77 


159 

11.21 


IV* 


N 

MTAI mean 


15 

3.80 


84 

17.35 


55 

24.82 


20 

27.80 


11 

2.18 


85 

11.72 


II* 


N 

MTAI mean 


5 

4,00 


70 

22.37 


39 

36.54 


1.1 

48.36 


24 

20.46 


187 

17.05 


III* 


N 

MTAI mean 


2 

27.50 


49 

10.06 


30 

33.27 


8 

28.38 


10 

28.30 


214 

17.32 



*Signif leant at the .01 level. 
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The largest proportion of those who reported that they had supervision 
believed it to be of a positive or desirable nature. In each state, the state- 
ment, "helps me find ways to solve problems," reflected most frequently the 
contribution of the supervisor. In three states, those who reported that their 
supervisors encouraged them to assist on conference programs (appearing on 
panels, serving as discussion leaders, etc.) earned the highest MTAI mean scores. 
The converse was true in one state, although there were very few in that group. 

The relationship between MTAI mean scores and recency of enrollment in 
college classes was explored. Respondents were asked to indicate the length 
of time which had elapsed since they had last engaged in formal study. A 
strong trend was observable for the higher attitude scores to be associated 
with recency of study. The difference was statistically significant in two 
states, I and IV. An aberration was noted in one state, IV, where teachers at 
the extreme of time lapse made similar scores. Only three teachers were in the 
20-year grouping. (Table 8) 



Table 


8: MTAI MEAN SCORES 

COLLEGE CREDIT 


RELATED 


TO YEARS EI^APSED 


SINCE EARNING 










Elapsed years: 








State 


Less 
than 1 


1-2 


3-4 


5-9 


10-19 


20 or 
more 


I* 


N 

MTAI mean 


106 

37.96 


74 

19.51 


41 

26.66 


47 

17.91 


42 

15.00 


19 

11.37 


IV* 


N 

MTAI mean 


89 

25.97 


73 

13.22 


54 

11.68 


28 

9.00 


28 

6.04 


3 

25.67 


III 


N 

MTAI mean 


97 

23.31 


105 

17.68 


61 

17.18 


32 

14.50 


28 

10.96 


/ 

9.50 


II 


N 

MTAI mean 


122 

20.06 


107 

28.36 


52 

20.52 


36 

10.69 


15 

14.40 


15 

9.53 


V 


N 

MTAI mean 


122 

19.38 


92 

11.70 


54 

11.87 


31 

13.58 


38 

3.58 


7 

21.57 


VI 


N 

MTAI mean 


65 

10.08 


56 

15.89 


47 

9.04 


50 

8.06 


63 

4.37 


24 

2 "5 




*Significant at the .01 level. 
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It seems reasonable that teachers whose scores Indicate ability to 
establish rapport with youth might spend more time than others it* activities 
involving children. However 5 MTAI scores showed no statistically significant 
diffeiences in relation to time spent in such activities (Tables 9, 10, 11, 
12). With the exception of State V, the lowest scores were made by those who 
spent no time in directing home experiences or in the home visits related to 
this work. In two states (I and III) , those who spent least time in counsel- 
ing had the lowest MTAI means and those who spent the most time, the highest. 
Significant differences were observed between MTAI scores made by teachers in 
two states (III and IV) who had study hall duty and those who did not with 
the latter having the higher means. Although not statistically significant, 
there is a discernible trend for higher mean scores to be associated with 
those activities with youth usually considered to be of an informal extra 
class nature insofar as a home economics program is concerned. 



Table 


9: MTAI 

FHA 


MEAN SCORES 
OR NHA 


RELATED. TO 


i TIME SPENT PER WEEK ON 


State 




Time 


per week: 




None 


Less than 
one hour 


One to 
two hours 


Mere than 
two hours 




N 


215 


29 


52 


33 


I 


MTAI 


21.12 


32.24 


29.73 


37.18 




N 


224 


36 


45 


40 


II 


MTAI 


18.53 


25.94 


20.31 


31.22 




N 


213 


17 


36 


30 


III 


MTAI 


15.68 


24.06 


25.78 


23.30 




N 


119 


65 


83 


77 


V 


MTAI 


13,13 


19.66 


10.99 


13.13 




N 


122 


48 


61 


41 


IV 


MTAI 


12.34 


15.56 


24.56 


17.28 




N 


149 


33 


54 


46 


VI 


MTAI 


5.50 


15.61 


6.94 


14.59 


Total 


MTAI 


15.28 


20.84 


18.65 


20.91 
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Table 10: MTAI SCORES RELATED TO TIME SPENT IN HOME VISITS 



AND GUIDANCE OF HOME EXPERIENCES 









Time 


per week: 




State 


None 


Less than 
one hour 


One to 
two hours 


More than 
two hours 


I 


N 

MTAI 


209 

20.32 


52 

35.33 


39 

28.56 


29 

36.22 


II 


N 

MTAI 


219 

17.38 


43 

15.44 


39 

33.72 


44 

33.00 


III 


N 

MTAI 


200 

15.15 


39 

20.00 


34 

24.44 


26 

34.00 


IV 


N 

MTAI 


143 

11.00 


41 

17.41 


39 

24.36 


50 

23.88 


V 


N 

MTAI 


169 

10.22 


65 

21.11 


64 

10.83 


45 

21.67 


VI 


N 

MTAI 


175 

5.63 


32 

11.28 


29 

11.45 


37 

16.51 


Table 


11: MTAI SCORES RELATED TO TIME SPENT IN COUNSELING 

ACTIVITIES , EXCLUDING HOME. EXPERIENCES 








Time 


per week: 




State 


None 


Less than 
one hour 


One to 
two hours 


More than 
two hours 


II 


N 

MTAI 


192 

20.26 


78 

22.79 


48 

24.79 


27 

14.07 


I 


N 

MTAI 


152 

18.35 


75 

30.08 


54 

28.42 


47 

34.23 


V 


N 

MTAI 


137 

10.90 


91 

14.32 


63 

12.84 


53 

12.34 


III 


N 

MTAI 


128 

10.41 


75 

21.44 


51 

26.61 


46 

27.57 


IV 


N 

MTAI 


128 

10.40 


52 

21.79 


54 

22.09 


39 

20.26 


VI 


N 

MTAI 


118 

4.87 


69 

13.70 


47 

6.70 


42 

17.24 
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Table 12: MTAI SCORES RELATED TO TIME SPENT IN STUDY. HALLS 





State 




Time 


per week: 




None 


Less than 
one hour 


One to 
two hours 


More than 
two hours 




N 


248 


8 


14 


59 


I 


MTAI 


24 .53 


53.75 


20.71 


24.51 




N 


242 


13 


17 


72 


II 


MTAI 


23.52 


33.54 


14.82 


11.24 




N 


156 


18 


19 


114 


III 


MTAI 


22.86 


14.83 


11.90 


15.00 




N 


191 


6 


17 


58 


IV 


MTAI 


20.02 


13.67 


6.59 


6.74 




N 


200 


16 


14 


114 


V 


MTAI 


15.58 


2.69 


7.50 


13.39 




N 


153 


25 


23 


79 


VI 


MTAI 


7.15 


13.56 


3.65 


10.40 



In summary, there were statistically significant differences in the 
attitudes toward children shown by teachers in the several states, by gradu- 
ates of the different institutions, and by teachers employed in school systems 
of different sizes. Further although not of a magnitude to be called statis- 
tically significant at the level chosen (.01 level of confidence), a decided 
trend was evident that individuals with more accepting attitudes toward 
children were those who found their teaching loads satisfactory, who had re- 
cently enrolled in college-credit courses, who engaged in youth activities 
of a constructive nature, who taught in a vocational home economics depart- 
ment, and who saw supervision as helpful. 

What do these findings suggest? First, in view of constant change, one 
may question whether the data reported are truly descriptive of the present 
condition. Each of us may find it beneficial to study and think further in 
reference to our own institution and state. 






As our individual study progresses, this complex may be worthy of atten- 
tion. If the MTAI is a reasonably good measure of attitude toward children 
(and there is evidence that it is), home economics teachers as a group appear 
to have a less accepting attitude than academic teachers. Is there something 
in our teacher education curriculums which foster this attitude? Are we more 
concerned with content to be learned than with the learner? 

Further, there is evidence that teachers in the smallest sized schools 
and nonvocational departments are less accepting of children than are othei^ . 
Does t.\is suggest that administrators might well study placement practices 
with the aim of assigning the more "accepting” teachers to the grade level (s) 
at which home economics is required? 

Since MTAI scores and attitude toward helpful supervision were related 
(either statistically or with a strong trend in some states), one might hy- 
pothesize that a general attitude of acceptance of others may be reflected. 

The question was not pursued in this aspect of the study. However, the find- 
ing suggests that state and local supervisors or others concerned with, inser- 
vice education might well give attention to ways of involving teachers to an 

even greater extent in the planning and carrying on of institutes, conferences, 
or workshops. 

The fact that large numbers of teachers were unaware of state supervisors 
suggests the need for their increased visibility. Clarification should be 
attempted at both preservice and inservice levels of the meaning of helpful 
supervision and the leadership responsibilities of state supervisors. 

The Longitudinal Study 

The longitudinal study included freshmen from the seven cooperating insti- 
tutions and these same students as they became juniors in home economics educa- 
tion, seniors, and first-year teachers. For purposes of comparison, additional 
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subjects were chosen and will be referred to from time to time. This section 
reports data from 

. . . The entire home economics freshman class of 1954 of the seven coop- 
erating schools (N=l,100) 

. . . All freshmen in home economics of the class of 1955 for nine teachers 
colleges (N=226) 

. 0 « That segment of the 1954 freshman class (for which data were avail- 
able) of the cooperating institutions who completed college work and taught 
on year (N=68) 

The great difference in the number of entering freshmen and the number 
at the end of one year of teaching reflects the dropout problem and the great 
number of career choices open to women with a degree in home economics <> It 
reflects also the hazard in cooperative research — the inability of all original 
participants to complete the project. Complete data were available for only 
three institutions. Changes in staff, immediate problems of individual col- 
leges, and state or institutional demands contributed to the difficulties. 

Because of the small number (68) , a decision was made with the advice 
of the statistical consultant to increase the sample size. This increase 
was accomplished by incorporating data for individuals who had transferred 
into the three institutions remaining in the study, completed college work, 
and taught one year. Thus, data were available for 68 freshmen, 85 seniors, 
and 90 first-year teachers (the latter figure results from those with odd 
classifications for the last year) . This decision, while making analyses 
possible, limits the interpretations which can be made. Because findings 
from senior groups have implications for teacher education, they are included. 

The following hypotheses were explored in the longitudinal phase: The 

freshman MTAI score will be related to 

. . . degree of responsibility assumed with children before attending 



college 



• • • 



experience with children 
experience with children 
experience with children 



as a baby sitter before attending college 
as care of brothers and sisters 
as playground supervisor before attending 



college 



... experience with children as a club sponsor before attending college 
. . . experience with children as a camp counselor before attending college 
. . . experience as a teacher of young children before attending college 
. . . membership in 4-H 

. . . membership in Future Homemakers of America (FHA) 

... years of home economics studied in high school 
Senior^ MTAI scores are related to 

. . . experience as a baby sitter after entering college 
... experience as a playground supervisor after entering college 
... experience as a club sponsor after entering college 
. . . experience as a teacher of young children after entering college 
... experience as a camp counselor after entering college 



... number of credits earned in college courses in child psj/chology 

... number of credits earned in college courses in education 

... number of college credits earned in courses in personal and family 

living 



Inservice teacher MTAI scores are related to 

... expressed attitude toward home economics conferences of less than 
one week 

... expressed attitude toward home economics conferences of one week 
. . . expressed attitude toward teaching load 

... expressed attitude toward conferences with teachers of other subjects 
... expressed attitude toward local faculty conferences 

^ Preliminary analyses revealed no difference approaching significance be- 
tween junior and senior scores, therefore, only the latter were used. 
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... expressed attitude toward professional improvement through college 
courses 

. . . expressed attitude toward professional improvement through reading 


Ki 


of a professional nature 

The freshmen and senior hypotheses relate directly to activities in 




which many students have been encouraged to engage in order that they might 
understand children better and, hopefully, develop an accepting attitude 
toward them. The teacher activities selected are among those frequently recom- 
mended in the central states as a means of professional improvement. A pre- 
12 

vious study suggested the existence of a relationship between teaching load 

and satisfaction. 

Home Economics Freshmen, 1954 

In the fall quarter of 1954, the home economics freshmen of the seven 
cooperating institutions responded to the MTAI and the freshman data sheet. 

Only first-quarter freshmen were included in the sample. This number was not 
limited to those with specific interest in home economics education but included 
students with interests in all areas of home economics, in all professional 
fields. The mean MTAI score for students in all institutions was 16.46. The 


I 


mean for those in the land grant institutions was 15.86* Means in the land 
grant universities were higher than those in land grant colleges, 18.59 and 
14.03, respectively, a difference significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
Differences significant at the .05 level of confidence were found also be- 
tween MTAI means of students in the teachers colleges (24.39) and a combina- 


m 

^Rk 


tion of all land grant institutions. In this sample, freshmen who entered 
the teachers colleges made a higher mean score than did those who entered 
the land grant institutions and those who enrolled in land grant universities 
made higher mean scores than did those in land grant colleges. 


1 


12 

Committee on Research and Publications. Factors Affecting the Satisfactions 
of Home Economics Teachers (Washington, D. C. : American Vocational Associ- 
ation, 1948). 
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Table 13: MTAI SCORES OF THE HOME ECONOMICS FRESHMEN 

OF SEVEN INSTITUTIONS : 1954 



Institution 


N 


MTAI 

mean 


SD 


G 


56 


24.84 


26.80 


D 


21 


23.19 


15.49 


C 


151 


23.12 


29.74 


A 


112 


22.56 


30.37 


F 


436 


18.86 


29.07 


B 


148 


10.95 


29.98 


E 


176 


2.05 


26.59 


Total 


1100 


16.46 





Significant at .05 level. 



Additional teachers colleges were asked to participate in 1955 because 
the number of freshmen enrolled in the original sample of that category was 
small. This group was of particular interest since it may be argued that 
students who enroll in an institution of this type may be highly motivated 
toward teaching as a profession and may reasonably be expected to have a more 
favorable attitude toward the MTAI than would a group containing a high pro- 
portion of students who were not interested in becoming teachers. However, 
it may also be argued that factors other than interest in teaching may influ- 
ence choice of school; for example, neajrness to home, lower tuition rates, or 
preference for a smaller campus. An examination of Tables 14 and 15 shows the 
mean and range among institutions. The mean of the cooperating institutions 
is somewhat higher than the teachers colleges with the range on the groups 
comparable. 
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Table 14: MTAI SCORES OF THE HOME ECONOMICS 



FRESHMEN IN SEVEN COOPERATING 
INSTITUTIONS: 1954 



Institution 


N 


Mean 


G 


56 


24.84 


D 


21 


23.19 


C 


151 


23.12 


A 


112 


22.56 


F 


436 


18.86 


B 


148 


10.95 


E 


176 


2.05 


Total 


1100 


16.46 



Table 15: MTAI SCORES OF FRESHMEN ENROLLED 



IN NINE TEACHERS COLLEGES 



Institution 


N 


MTAI 

mean 


5 


22 


26.68 


1 


56 


24.84 


8 


28 


24.14 


6 


21 


23.19 


7 


16 


18.69 


9 


17 


18.24 


2 


27 


11.93 


4 


9 


10.78 


3 


30 


10.40 


Total 


226 


11.83 
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Measures of ability, ACE^ or OSPE^, were recorded for students when 
available. Correlations between those scores ranged from . >2 to .33. Those 
for land grant institutions, wr.uh a single exception, were all significantly 
different from zero; that is, students with greater measured ability tended 
to score higher on attitudes toward children. 

For the total freshman group, scores on the MTAI showed no statistically 
significant relationship with any item of the biographical data sheet. 

Home Economics Education Seniors . Spring 1954 

Seniors in spring 1954, responded to a biographical data sheet and to 
the MTAI. Information concerning ability as measured by the ACE or the OSPE 
and academic performance as measured by the grade point average was also 
obtained. Some institutions used a three point and others a four point base 
for calculating grade point averages. There was no standardized base. The 
students in the land grant universities scored highest on the MTAI (Table 16). 
Means for the students in teachers colleges and land grant colleges were not 
significantly different frcm each other. They were significantly lower than 
for the land grant universities. There was negligible correlation between 
scores on ability measures and attitude toward children. In only two insti- 
tutions were honor point ratios and MTAI scores significantly related. 

Graduating seniors of 1954 who entered the teaching field were retested 
after they had one semester of experience. The mean score for this group 
decreased from 55.50 to 30.04. The MTAI mean of those who graduated and taught 
was essentially the same as that of the entire group of seniors (See Tables 16 
and 17) <, A test of differences between the means on the MTAI test and retest 
showed a significant difference in all institutions (Table 17) . 

3 3. 

Council on Education Psychological Examination for College Fresh- 
men (Washington. D. C. : American Council on Education). ~~ 

^ QMq. .State Psychological Test (Columbus, Ohio: . m he Ohio State University). 
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Table 16: SCORES OF 251 SENIORS. HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION. 1954 



Institution 


N 


MTAI 

mean 


SD 


GPA 

mean 


ACE or 
OSPE 
mean 


r between MTAI and 
ACE or 

OSPE GPA 


A 


27 


67.78** 


21.67 


1.70 


114.25 


.016 


.336 


B 


47 


63,19** 


22.29 


2.89 


69,87 


-.147 


,007 


C 


28 


62.57** 


22.23 


3.95 


107.68 


.018 


,020 


D 


7 


51.29 


19,89 


2.08 


114.33 


.446 


.625 


E 


35 


50.37 


26.93 


2. 


110.57 


.008 


.469* 


F 


81 


50.28 


25. 70 


2.68 


109.01 


.168 


.344* 


G 


26 


45.54 


3'" .44 


2.80 


90.76 


.2 .3 


.133 


Total 


251 


55.50 













* Significant at .05 level. 
**Signif icant at .01 level. 



Table 17: MTAI 

ONE 


SCORES OF SPRING SENIORS, 
SEMESTER OF TEACHING 


1954, BEFORE 


AND AFTER 


Institution 


N 


Before 

Teaching 

MTAI 

mean 


After 

Teaching 

MTAI 

mean 


Difference 


A 


22 


67.78 


52,05 


-15.73 


B 


27 


63.19 


42.22 


-20.97 


C 


17 


62.57 


24.47 


-38,10 


D 


7 


51.29 


31.43 


-19,86 


E 


26 


50.37 


20.08 


-30.29 


F 


60 


50.28 


28.77 


-21.51 


G 


19 


45.54 


28.16 


-17.38 


Total 


178 


55.50 


32.04 


-23.46 



Significant at .01 level. 




Home Economics Education Seniors , 1954-55 Academic Year 



An MTAI mean score of 53.44 was made by 290 graduating seniors in home 
economics education in the 7 cooperating institutions during 1954-55 (Table 18). 
An analysis of variance shows a difference significant at the 01 level among 
institutions. In only one institution was the relationship between attitude 
toward children and the measure of ability pronounced (Institution D) . This, 
however, was based on such a small number, 11, that little credence can be 
given it. A somewhat greater relationship was shown between the attitude 
toward children and the honor point ratio in institutions B, C, and F. 



Table 18: 


SCORES OF 290 
ACADEMIC YEAR, 


SENIORS, HOME 
1954-1955 


ECONOMICS 


EDUCATION, 














ACE or r 


between MTAI and 


Institution N 


MTAI 

mean 


SD 


HPR 

mean 


OSFE 

mean 


ACE or 
OSPE 


HPR 


A 


43 


72.47 


23.84 


1.65 


112.03 


-.14 


.08 


B 


55 


55.40 


27.87 


2.93 


72.15 


.27 


.34 


E 


46 


51.89 


26.64 


2.76 


103.85 


.21 


.08 


n 


22 


51.68 


33.22 


2.73 


104.27 


.07 


-.08 


C 


30 


49.60 


29.04 


3.89 


102.05 


.11 


3 6 


F 


83 


47.42 


23.04 


2J75 


116.90 


.21 


.22 


D 


11 


35.09 


19.55 


ll 68 


68.82 


.63 


.45 


Total 


290 


53.44 




1 









The mean scores of 55.50 earned by seniors of 1954 and 53.44 of the 



1954-55 academic year reflect the commonality of the two groups. In only one 
institution, D, in which a small number of students were involved was there 
a decided difference. In neither year was there a significant relationship 
between the measures of intellectual ability and attitude toward children. 

An examination of the MTAI scores of 1954 freshmen and seniors (Tables 
14 and 16) may be useful. These represent two distinct groups, the first 
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including students of various subject matter and professional interests in 
home economics and the second, those majoring in home economics education. 
The difference in the means suggests that there may indeed be greater diver- 
sity among students in relation to the attitude in question than might have 
been anticipated. 

Findings From Three Institutions in Longitudinal Study 
The mean MTAI scores of subjects from each of the three institutions 
showed a gain between the freshman and senior years (Table 19) and, in each 
instance, a drop in score was shown for first-year teachers. 

Table 19: COMPARISON OF MTAI MEAN SCORES BY LEVEL 

AND RANGE: THREE INSTITUTIONS 



Level 




A 


Institution 
B F 


Freshman 


N 


11 


23 


36 




Range 


15-84 


68-86 


50-7 




MTAI mean 


37.75 


14.05 


11.28 


Senior 


N 


10 


21 


54 




Range 


20-80 


2-107 


15-107 




MTAI mean 


45.70 


49.76 


67.26 


First-Year 


N 


12 


21 


57 


Teacher 


Range 


50-89 


39-77 


62-95 




MTAI mean 


18.17 


9.33 


27.21 



Of the ten relationships explored at the freshman level, only two were 
of statistical significance: experience as a baby sitter prior to entering 

college and membership in the Future Homemakers of America (Tables 20,21). 

An examination of the mean scores indicates a difference in favor of those 
with extensive experience in baby sitting. No cause and effect relationship 
may be assumed. Whether the activity resulted in increased accpetance of 
children as measured by the MTAI or whether the activity was pursued because 
of an existing liking for and acceptance of them is not known 



o 
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Table 20: FRESHMAN MTAI MEAN SCORES AS RELATED TO 

EXPERIENCE AS BABY SITTER ' PRIOR : TO -ENTER- 



ING COLLEGE: THREE INSTITUTIONS' 



Institution 




Little 
Experience 
N Mean 




Extensive 
Experience 
N Mean 


A 




4 


35.25 




7 


39.15 


B 




13 


7.07 




8 


26.00 


F 




20 


-2.13 




15 


23.66 


All Institutions 




37 


7.29 




30 


28.20 


Significant at .01 


level e 










Table 21: FRESHMAN MTAI MEAN SCORE AS RELATED 

MEMBERSHIP IN THE FUTURE HOMEMAKERS 
AMERICA: THREE INSTITUTIONS 


TO 

OF 






Membership in FHA 
None One year 


or more 


Institution 


N 




Mean 


N 




Mean 


A 


9 




37.55 


2 




16.50 


B 


15 




18.90 


6 




9.92 


F 


22 




17.04 


14 




2.21 


All Institutions 


46 




22.85 


22 




2.80 



Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 



In each institution, these freshmen v. ith no experience with the Future 
Homemakers earned higher mean scores than did those with one or more years of 
membership. Approximately one- third of the group had taken part in FHA work. 
Whether the others had chosen not to participate or whether the organization 
was not available to them in their communities is not known. Again, cause 
and effect may not be inferred from the data- One may, however, raise ques- 
tions as to whether those who engaged in FHa activities may have become more 
accepting, as reflected by scores on the instrument used, than they would 
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otherwise have been. A study by Pinkerton 1 " of students in selected Cali- 
fornia schools indicated that those girls enrolled in home economics classes 
made greater progress on certain attitudinal measures than did nonenrollees, 
although the latter made consistently higher scores on the inventories 
administered. 

Of the eight relationships explored at the senior level, only one was 
of statistical significance: experience as a camp counselor (Table 22). This 

also was a negative relationship. In each institution, those with some experi- 
ence as a camp counselor earned lower MTAI mean scores than did those with no 
experience. There is no evidence that these — or the other — experiences were 
planned for in terms of learning to know and appreciate children. Indeed, 
some of the activities might well have been pursued solely for the purpose of 
satisfying curricular requirements, the others as a means of gainful employ- 
ment. Despite the fact that no cause and effect relationship may be assumed, 
these data serve to remind the educator that mere participation in an activity 
does not necessarily result in a positive relationship to the learning sought. 

Of the seven relationships explored with reference to experienced teachers, 
none approached significance. 

Positive statements based on finding^ from the very small number remain- 
ing in the longitudinal study cannot he made. Not all responses were complete. 
The inclusion of transfer students further decreases confidence in findings. 
Nevertheless, there are certain findings which warrant careful consideration 
and which give direction to home economics teachers in secondary and higher 
education, city and state supervisors, and administrators. 

5 

x Pinkerton, Jean Fackler. Relation Between Ninth-Grade Home Economics 
Instruction and Change in Pupils* Attitudes Toward Family Relationships . 
Unpublished doctoral thesis (University of Minnesota, 1962). 



Table 22: SENIOR MTAI MEAN SCORES RELATED TO EXPERI- 



ENCE WITH CHILDREN AS A CAMP COUNSELOR IN 
THREE INSTITUTIONS 





Little 


Extensive 




Experience 


Experience 


Institution 


N Mean 


N Mean 



A 


8 


48.38 


2 


35.00 


B 


10 


66.50 


11 


35.36 


F 


38 


72.18 


16 


62.08 


All institutions 


56 


57.75 


29 


45.10 



Significant at .05 level. 



The most obvious finding, perhaps, is the necessity for recruitment. The 
loss in numbers between entry and graduation, as well as the competition for 
home economics education graduates by employers who do not expect to assign 
them to work in a teaching capacity, make necessary a larger pool of able under- 
graduate students. 

The failure to find a discernable relationship between MTAI scores and 
a variety of experiences believed to be important in sensitizing students to 
children suggests that teacher educators, with help of administrators, might 
well examine the conditions under which the supposed learnings take place. 

Are many of these simply activities rather than learning experiences ? Do 
course*, required of the prospective teacher, especially those relating to 
children (child psychology or development, family relationships, marriage and 
the family, and the like) actually have the objective assumed? Is there a com- 
mon understanding of course objectives on the part of the curriculum makers P 
the current instructor, and the students? Are the teaching procedures consis- 
tent with the objective? Or are we expecting certain kinds of learning from 
courses which are not intended by the department concerned? Are we, at th< 
precollegiate, collegiate, and postcoliegiate levels helping prospective 
teachers and teachers in service to see the learning possibilities inherent in 
the out-of-class activities in which they may engage? 
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Sub-studies 

As the investigation progressed, certain findings precipitated sub-studies. 
Only a few of the more extensive will be reported here. 

Change in MTAI Means 

One such study resulted from the evidence of grant variation in the 
MTAI means of seniors and of these seniors as first-year teachers. Two senior 
samples were tested both as seniors and as first-year teachers . An examina- 

ft 

tion of the score changes for the two test periods showed a general drop in 
score with some differences as much as 100 points. A further study was made 
of those whose scores had changed as much as 50 points during the period from 
graduating senior to one semester of teaching experience to explore possible 
relationships to the teaching situation. Each was asked to retake the MTAI 
and to respond to the experienced -teacher questionnaire which elicited descrip- 
tive and judgmental information. 

In the senior sample (541) 48, or 8.9 per cent, had a score change of 
50 or more points. Of the 48, one showed an increase while 47 decreased in 
MTAI score. The latter had mean scores of 65.33 as seniors, 3.50 as first- 
year teachers, and 4.22 on the retest. One questions whether the student 
teaching situation had prepared the prospective teacher adequate? y for the 
subsequent teaching experience. 

Nearly two-thirds of the group were employed in towns of 5,000 or fewer, 
none in large cities. It is, therefore, not surprising that classes were 
smaller than average with over two-thirds having 20 or fewer per class and 
none more than 30. Equal numbers considered this load to be satisfactory 
(49 per cent) and too heavy (49 per cent). The majority, 85 per cent, were 
teaching only home economics with four-fifths having classes at both junior 
and senior high school levels. Over three-fourths (77 per cent) preferred 
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this age level, although preference was expressed by 9 per cent for working 
with older (18 years and up) and only by 14 per cent for younger (under 12 years) 

students. However, despite these figures, more than two- thirds wanted a change 
(Table 23). 



Table 23: RETEST GROUP: CHANGE DESIRED IN 

TEACHING LEVEL 



Direction 


of Change 


N 


Per Cent 


Higher than 


now teaching 


13 


27 


Lower than now teaching 


20 


43 


None 




14 


30 



A previous study^ showed satsifaction on the job to be related to the 
teachers 1 assessment of the adequacy of facilities for instruction. Almost 
half of the retested group reported space and facilities adequate for all or 
part of the program. 

Communities were judged to be deficient in cultural aspects. Few had 
art collections, museums, musical groups or concerts and less than half had 
libraries. Most teachers believed that opportunities for participation in 
social organizations were open tg them. Recreational opportunities were rated 
as fair by half the teachers with equal numbers ojf the rest giving poor and 
excellent ratings. A surprisingly large proportion expressed satisfaction with 
living conditions (47 per cent) although a fourth considered them to be 
undesirable. 

Most of the sample (88 per cent) indicated that there was a pleasant rela- 
tionship existing among co-workers although considerably fewer (68 per cant) 
saw this as a cooperative one. A small proportion (11 per cent) believed the 

Committee on Research and Publications. Factors Affecting the Satisfactions 
of Home Economics Teachers (Washington, D. C. : American Vocational 

Association, 1948). 




school atmosphere to be cold and impersonal. Only a few reported any restric- 
tion of the teachers private life by administrators; however, just over a fourth 
believed the community attitude to be restrictive. 

Responses relating to supervision were inconsistent. Thirty-six per cent 
reported that supervisors left them strictly alone. But in a subsequent item, 
two-thirds indicated that supervisors helped them work out problems and an 
additional 21 per cent reported that the supervisors gave them help equally 
in the form of directions and suggestions. 

Despite the decrease in MTAI mean scores, 30 per cent expressed the 
udief that teaching was either the best or by far the best of the professions. 
Yeats of Experience of Inservice Teachers^ 

Considerable interest was shown regarding the effect of age of teachers 
on the results of the inservice teacher study. The teachers who had 20 or 
more years of home economics teaching experience composed almost one-fourth 
(22 per cent) of the total inservice teacher sample and had the lowest MTAI 
mean. 

Fourteen items on the teacher data sheet were selected for further analy- 
sis. Those items were compared by state and by length of teaching experience. 
Teaching experience was analyzed in three categories: less than 5 years, 

5 to less than 20 years, and 20 years or more. The MTAI means decreased 
significantly with Increased experience (Table 24) . 

The length of teaching experience was significantly related by MTAI means 
to the sex of pupils in their classes but not to the breadth of the teaching 
program. Those teachers of 20 or more years of experience who were teaching 
only home economics classes to girls had a significantly lower MTAI mean 
than others (Table 25). Since 65 per cent of the teachers (69 per cent of 
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Detailed tables appear in Appendix A, p. 159-163. 
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the most experienced group) taught only home 'economics’ to girls , this figure 
becomes more meaningful. The small number who taught* both home economics and 
some other subject to girls only had' a higher MTAI mean. 



Table 24 : YEARS OF EXPERIENCE RELATED TO THE 

MTAI SCORES? ; . * 



Years of 
Experience 


N 


Per 

Cent 


MTAI 

mean 


SD 


0-4 


670 


35 


19.66 


35.79 


5-19 


837 


43 


18.49 


36.64 


20 or more 


429 


22 


11.45 


39.29 


Total 


1936 




17.17 





Significant at the .01 level. 



I 



! 

I 

I 



Table 25: MTAI MEANS, YEARS OF EXPERIENCE., TEACHING ASSIGNMENT, AND 



COMPOSITION OF CLASSES 



Years of 
Experience 


Home Economics and Other 
Classes for 




Home Economics Only for 


Boys 


and 


Gir J s Girls Only 


Boys and Girls 


Girls Only 


N 


% 


Mean N % 


Mean 


' N 


% Mean * 


N 


% 


Mean 


0-4 


136 


19 


11.59 -< 45 7- 


19.16* 


56 


8 • 24.52 


434 


66 


21.99* 


5-19 


201 


23 


16.32 44 5 


10.02* 


85 


10 17.66 


504 


62 


19.28* 


20-over 


59 


13 


10.47 12 3 


31,33* 


61 


15 23.77 


296 


69 


8.11* 



*Signif leant at the .01 level. 



The MTAI means were significantly different among the experience groups only 

/ 

when enrollments were above 100. As shown in Table 26, those with 20 or more 
years of experience had significantly lower MTAI mean scores than others. 

Teachers in the junior high schools made lower mean scores than did those 
in senior high school or combination programs. Among the teachers at the junior 
high school level, those with 20 or more years of experience had a significantly 
lower MTAI. mean than did other exprience groups (Table 27). 
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Table 26 : TOTAL ENROLLMENT RELATED TO LENGTH OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

AND MTAI 



Combined Enrollment of 1 : 



Years of 
Experience 


49 


or 


less 




50- : 


74 




75—99 


100 or 


more 


N 


% 


MTAI 

mean 


N 


% 


MTAI 

mean 


N- 


% 


MTAI 

mean 


* N • 


% 


MTAI 

mean 


0-4 


150 


20 


12.82 


147 


22 


20.74 


165 


27 


25.63 


206 


30 


19.77* 


5-19 


164 


18 


12.18 


167 


20 


14.66 


179 


23 


24.13 


322 


38 


19.64* 


20-more 


45 


11 


10„98 


63 


15 


15.08 


93 


22 


17.00 


223 


51 


8.29* 



*Signif leant at the .01 level. 



Table 27: LEVEL OF HOME ECONOMICS CLASSES RELATED TO LENGTH OF TEACHING 

EXPERIENCE AND MTAI 



Years of 
Experience 


Junior High 


Senior 


High 




Both 




N 


% 


MTAI 

mean 


N 


% 


MTAI 

mean- 


N 


% 


MTAI 

mean 


0-4 


111 


17 


21.15* 


278 


37 


19.10 • 


275 


45 


19.01 


5-19 


184 


21 


20.29* 


360 


39 


19.16 


283 


38 


15.36 


20-more 


103 


24 


1.99* 


205 


47 


13.88 


115 


27 


15.72 



*Signif leant at the .01 level. 

Amount of teaching experience was significantly related to the teacher’s 
judgment as to the adequacy of space and facilities in the home economics 
department (Table 28) . 

Table 28: ADEQUACY OF SPACE AND FACILITIES IN HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 



RELATED TO LENGTH OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE AND . MTAI - 





Years of 


Adequate for 
all phases * * 


Adequate for 
• • some phases 


Inadequate 
but plans 


Inadequate: 
no plans 


Experience 


N % Mean 


N y 0 Mean 


N % Mean 


N % Mean 



0-4 


212 


31 


24.40* 


255 


37 


16.64* 


160 


25 


18.21 


40 


6 


24.70 


5-19 


294 


35 


19.82* 


258 


30 


18.99* 


218 


27 


15.54 


62 


7 


12.61 


20-more 


178 


41 


12.04* 


108 


25 


8.31* 


108 


26 


13.29 


34 


8 


13.59 



*Signif leant at the .01 level. 
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Assessment of the nature of supervisory assistance was studied (Tables 29,30). 
Because of its low frequency, the first response, "tells me what to do", was 
not analyzed. The MTAI for the three experience groups were not significantly 
related to assistance from the principal except when the teachers reported that 
the principal left them alone. In the latter case, the teachers who had taught 
20 or more years received a significantly lower MTAI mean than did others. 

Table 29: ASSISTANCE FROM MY PRINCIPAL AS RELATED TO LENGTH OF 



TEACHING EXPERIENCE AND. MTAI 



Years of 
Experience 


Helps me with 
Problems 


Leaves me 
Alone 


Suggestions 
When I Ask 


N 


% 


MTAI 

mean 


N 


% 


MTAI 

mean 


N 


% 


MTAI 

mean 


0-4 


114 


17 


22.32 


155 


24 


18.61* 


394 


58 


19.86 


5-19 


169 


20 


21.09 


216 


26 


13.84* 


437 


52 


18.31 


20-more 


60 


14 


18.50 


137 


32 


5.51* 


224 


52 


12.86 



*Signif leant at the .01 level* 

Over half of the teachers reported that they did not have a home economics 
supervisor. Since 35 per cent were vocational teachers and since in some states 
all teachers, whether in vocational or nonvocational departments, are given 
the benefit of supervisory help, it is probable that this question was misin- 
terpreted. It was believed to be appropriate, therefore, for two categories 
to be combined: "do not work under supervisor", 'Jgives little or no help". 

The mean for the mosc experienced teachers who indicated that the super- 
visor helped them find ways to solve problems they presented themselves was 
significantly lower than that of other teachers who reported the same attitude 
(Table 30). For each experience group* the highest MTAI mean was obtained by 
teachers who believed that the supervisor provided democratic guidance and 
the lowest by teachers who characterized the supervisor as indicating "how and 
what she thinks I should do". 

r erJc 
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Table 30 2 ASSISTANCE FROM HOME ECONOMICS SUPERVISOR RELATED TO LENGTH 
OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE AND MTAI 



Encour- 

Indi- Helps See ages 

cates Ways to Makes Me Responsi- Little 

How and Solve Aware of bility on or 

What Problems Problems Programs No Help 

Years of MTAI MTAI MTAI MTAI MTAI 

Experi ence N % mean N % mean N % mean N % mean N % mean 

25 4 4c 88 154 21 19.99* 91 12 24.11 5 1 30.00 372 58 20.49 

5-19 27 3 6.78 166 19 21.16* 98 11 27.10 39 5 24.90 479 59 14.92 



20-more 7 2 -4.43 93 22 1,29* 68 15 15,29 19 5 33.00 224 51 13.25 



*Signif leant at the .01 level. 

The credits earned beyond the bachelor* s degree seemed to be more closely 
related to performance on the MTAI by the three teaching experience groups 
than did some of the other items analyzed (Table 31) , 



Table 31: CREDITS EARNED BEYOND THE BACHELOR* S DEGREE RELATED TO LENGTH 



OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE AND MTAI 



Years of 
Experience 




None 


Less Than 
Masters 


Masters or 
Equivalent 


More Than 
Masters 


N 


% 


MTAI 

mean 


N 


% 


MTAI 

mean 


N 


% 


MTAI 

mean 


N 


% 


MTAI 

mean 


0-4 


391 


60 


17.92* 


264 


38 


23.31* 


9 


1 


6.33 


5 


1 


23,60* 


5-19 


152 


18 


10.03* 


468 


58 


16,36* 


111 


12 


23,95 


102 


12 


30.90* 


20-more 


24 


6 


2.25* 


193 


45 


7.29* 


84 


19 


13,63 


127 


30 


18.04* 



*Signif leant at the ,05 level. 



Except for those teachers with the masters degree or equivalent, the 
means of the teachers in the most experienced group were the lowest. The MTAI 
means increased with increased credits for the two most experienced groups; 
however, the mean of the least experienced group was lowest at this level 
of education. 

For single teachers only did the MTAI relate significantly to the amount 
of teaching experience (Table 32), The means decreased with increased experience. 



Table 32: MARITAL STATUS RELATED TO LENGTH OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

AND MTAI 



Widowed 

Single Married or Divorced 



Years of 
Experience 


N 


Per 

Cent 


MTAI 

meaii 


N 


Per 

Cent 


MTAI 

mean 


• N 


Per 

Cent 


MTAI 

mean 


J 

o 


335 


50 


23.45* 


308 


46 


15.70 


27 


4 


29.12 


5-19 


259 


31 


18.15* 


477 


57 


16.80 


100 


12 


22.88 


20-more 


296 


69 


11.09* 


94 


22 


14.27 


39 


9 


7.40 


^Significant 


at the .01 


level . 














Fourteen items 


in the 


inservice 


teacher data sheet 


were 


related 


to the 



amount of time spent on nonclass activities during the past week (Table 33) . 

A total score of 14 indicated that a teacher might have spent one hour on each 
of the 14 activities during the previous week. The total score for these items 
was obtained for 3 time categories: 0-10, little time; 11-17, considerable 

time; 18 or more, a great deal of time. 



Table 33: TIME SPENT ON NONCLASS ACTIVITIES DURING PREVIOUS WEEK RELATED 

TO LENGTH OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE AND MTAI 



Years of 



Little 



Per MTAI 



Considerable 
Per MTAI 



Great Deal 
Per MTAI 



0-4 


163 


24 


18.91* 


306 


46 


20.19* 


201 


30 


19.64 


5-19 


208 


25 


15.60* 


382 


45 


20.42* 


246 


29 


18.21 


20-more 


147 


34 


8.10* 


176 


41 


12.46* 


106 


25 


18.18 



^Significant at the .01 level. 



MTAI means were not significantly different among the experience groups 
for those who spent a great deal of time on nonclass activities. They were, 
however, significantly different among experience groups for the other two 
categories of "little" and "considerable" time spent. In each of the categories, 
the teacher with 20 or more years of experience had the lowest MTAI mean. 
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Length of teaching experience was significantly related to the MTAI mean 
for teachers who had attended conferences or institutes for home economics 
teachers but not if they had shared on the program (Tables 34, 35). The MTAI 
means £or those who attended decreased with increased experience. The MTAI 
means for those who shared on the program were higher than the rest of the 
groups regardless of experience. Only if they had had no experience with 
workshops for home economics teachers, did teachers who had taught 20 or more 
years receive a significantly lower MTAI mean than the other experience groups. 
Again, the highest MTAI mean for each experience group occurs in the category 
"shared on the program". 



Table 34: EXPERIENCE WITH CONFERENCES OR INSTITUTES FOR HOME ECONOMICS 

TEACHERS RELATED TO LENGTH OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE AND MTAI 



Years of 
Experience 


No 

Opportunity 




Attended 


Shared on 
Program 


N 


Per 

Cent 


MTAI 

mean 


N 


Per 

Cent 


MTAI 

mean 


N 


Per 

Cent 


MTAI 

mean 


0-4 


188 


27 


16.98 


374 


55 


20.29* 


84 


13 


25.76 


5-19 


174 


20 


17.00 


472 


56 


16.48* 


146 


18 


27.23 


20-more 


81 


19 


10.05 


248 


57 


10.11* 


70 


17 


25.40 


*Signif leant 


at the 


.01 


level. 















Table 35 : EXPERIENCES WITH WORKSHOPS FOR HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS RELATED 

TO LENGTH OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE AND MTAI 



Years of 
Experience 


No 

Opportunity 




Attended 


Shared on 
Program 


N 


Per 

Cent 


MTAI 

mean 


N 


Per 

Cent 


MTAI 

mean 


N 


Per 

Cent 


MTAI 

mean 


0-4 


537 


78 


18.45* 


72 


11 


28.54 


31 


5 


30.00 


5-19 


638 


73 


18.42* 


105 


14 


16.06 


44 


6 


22.66 


20-more 


299 


68 


11.18* 


66 


17 


14.64 


30 


7 


21.57 



*Signif leant at the =01 level. 
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Similarly, MTAI means were significantly lower for the most experienced 
group of teachers among those who had no opportunity for experiences with 
conferences or institutes for teachers in several fields (Table 36). 



Table 36: EXPERIENCE WITH CONFERENCES OR INSTITUTES FOR TEACHERS IN 

SEVERAL FIELDS RELATED TO LENGTH OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE AND 
MTAI 





No 




Shared on 




Opportunity 


Attended 


Program 


Years of 


Per MTAI 


Per MTAI 


Per MTAI 


Experience 


N Cent mean 


N Cent mean 


N Cent mean 



0-4 


183 


27 


14.71* 


415 


61 


21.41 


41 


6 


32.39 


5-19 


200 


24 


21.16* 


514 


61 


16.41 


73 


9 


25.29 


20-more 


133 


31 


5.68* 


225 


52 


14.57 


40 


9 


23.60 


*Significant at the 


.01 


level . 














The 


teachers of 


all 


experience 


groups 


who 


received 


their 


highest MTAI 



means were those who shared on the program. Comparatively few had this privi- 
lege. Teachers of all experience levels received their highest means when 
they shared on programs for conferences or institutes for their local school 
faculty. For the other two categories the MTAI means for the teachers with 
20 or more years of experience were significantly lower than the other teachers 
in the same categories (Table 37) . 



Table 37: EXPERIENCES WITH CONFERENCES OR INSTITUTES FOR YOUR LOCAL 



SCHOOL FACULTY RELATED TO LENGTH OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE 
AND MTAI 



Years of 
Experience 


No 

Opportunity 


Attended 


Shared on 
Program 


N 


Per 

Cent 


MTAI 

mean 


N 


Per 

Cent 


MTAI 

mean 


N 


Per 

Cent 


MTAI 

mean 


0-4 


174 


26 


17.27* 


364 


54 


19.49* 


102 


15 


27.76 


5-19 


167 


20 


18.90* 


452 


53 


15.37* 


170 


21 


26.74 


20-more 


92 


22 


7.59* 


216 


50 


9.02* 


91 


21 


25.09 



*Signif leant at the .01 level. 
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In summary, teachers with 20 or more years of experience had lower MTAI 
means than did those In other experience groupings on the majority of items 
with many of the differences statistically significant. If the MTAI does 
measure what it purports to measure, this finding is indeed a matter of concern. 

City and state supervisors of home economics, as well as administrators 
of school systems, may appropriately direct attention to this situation. With 
the least accepting teachers, as reflected by the MTAI mean scores, teaching 
at the junior high school level— a difficult period for many children— what 
is the result in terms of pupil development and learning? Satisfaction with 
school? Enrollment in subsequent work in home economics? Is the lack of 
acceptance of children associated with a lack of acceptance of others, regard- 
less of age? With a changing self-concept? 

The older teacher has many excellent contributions to make. She is 
essential to the continuance of the homemaking program in the secondary school. 

It is imperative that ways be found to help her become an even more effective 
worker . 

The Ohio Study- 18 

The report on MTAI scores of the large number of home economics teachers 
in the six states of the study was surprising in some ways. Particularly 
disappointing to Ohio were its low mean scores in comparison with those of 
other states. Hence, an attempt was made to explore some possible reasons 
for these findings. The 311 Ohio teachers who had participated in the 1954-55 
study were sent a one-sheet questionnaire concerning their status of the pre- 
vious year. Of this number, 255 (or 82 per cent) participated. (See Table XIX) ^ 

18 

Contributed by Ruth T. Lehman, Professor, Home Economics Education, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 

19 

All tables for this study are in Appendix B, p. 173-181. 
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Five main questions were studied for this group: 



1 . 



Were many of the Ohio teachers persons who should not have been 

p f ace? . ( ° hi0 was the one state permitting minors 
in the field to teach, and these were supposed to be eliminated.) 



2 ‘ Were ? P r °P° rtlon of the teachers old? (On the assumption that 
age might be a reason for less acceptance of the child in the school- 
room situation, and/or for less acceptance of the educational philoso 
phy represented in the MTAI.) P 



3. Had a high proportion of teachers not taught continuously since 
graduation, and did this make a difference in scores? (On the assump- 

. tion that lack of contact with the schools might make them less 
acceptant of children as found then in the classroom.) 

4. Were there factors in the school situation itself which might tend 

to make the teacher a less acceptant person? The following factors 
were studied: 

a. Discipline a problem 

b. Attitude of school faculty and administration toward home economics 

c. Teacher's estimate of mental ability of her pupils 

d. Teacher's attitude toward working with young people 

e. Type of homes from which most of the pupils come 

5 ‘ W ? r ? a 0 hi f P ro P ort i° n of the schools which were drawn located in 
cities. (On the assumption that city teachers in a highly industri- 
a ized state such as Ohio might be less acceptant persons on the MTAI 
because of their heterogeneous group of pupils.) 

The fi rst question was quickly disposed of. Only six teachers had a 

temporary certificate and so should not have been drawn; only two were found 

not be home economics majors. Therefore, the group drawn was not biased in 
these respects. 



The s e cond question of age was checked in relation to the year a bachelor's 
degree (or certificate) was received. Date of master's degree — if held— was 
disregarded. That the group had a high proportion of older teachers is evident 
in Table XX (Of 245 teachers for whom there were data on this point, 117 [or 
48 per cent] had been out of school for 20 or more years). Only 15.5 per cent 
had graduated less than five years earlier. 




,.5. V/. 
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Was age related to scores on the MTAI? In Table XXI, mean scores are 
given at five-year intervals— with the exception of the oldest group who had 
been out 20 years or longer — and for each of three school sizes. No consis- 
tent pattern is evident. However, when data are grouped at ten-year intervals, 
33 ln Table XXII, we discover a regular drop in scores by these intervals for 
faculty in the smallest and largest schools, and in the total group as well. 

The middxe schools with the wide range of 16 to 75 teachers — shows little 
difference in scores at these experience levels. It is of interest, too, to 
see that in general the mean score by size of school is highest for the small 
school, lower in the middle school, and lowest in the very large school. This 
is true for the periods of dess than 10 years and 10-19 year groups; the pro- 
gression fails with the middle schools at the period of 20 years or over. 

In general, we can. say that the oldest teachers scored lowest on the 
MTAI. Since Ohio had almost half (48 per cent) of its teachers in this oldest 
group, this factor may well have been important in the low mean scores found 
for that state. This factor of age also might result in less acceptance of 
the educational philosophy represented in the MTAI. 

The third question asked whether or not having taught continuously since 
graduation made a difference in MTAI scores. According to data given in 
Table XXIII, it did in the case of teachers in the small school. Those who 
had not taught continuously made a much lower score o 

The fourth question dealt with certain factors in thq school situation 
which might influence a teacher : s attitude scores. Relevant data are given 
in Table XXIV: 

a. It is evident in the table that those teachers who said discipline 
was difficult for them or often a problem made low scores on the 
MTAI, no matter what the size of the school. However, the number 
of teachers who admitted this problem was small. On the other hand, 
teachers in large systems who said discipline was not a problem with 
them also made low scores. Could this be due to the type of disci- 
pline they enforced? 
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b. It is also evident in Table XXIV that teachers who said that the 
attitude of administration and other faculty members toward home 
economics was favorable were much more likely to have higher scores 
than those who said the attitude was neutral. The picture for the 

unfavorable group is based on so few cases, it is not relevant. 

c. For the group as a whole, mean scores of teachers varied directly 

*; he s “ ten ^ fco which the y said thei r students were of high mental 
ability. Teachers from both the small and large schools had low 
means if they believed their pupils were low in ability. 

d. Finally, the teacher’s own attitude toward working with young people 
would seem to bear some relationship to MTAI scores. Although there 
were few who indicated either a neutral or antagonistic attitude, 
these attitudes were associated with low scores (except in the case 
of neutral for small schools). 

In Table XXV, it is clear that pupils in the small schools were largely 
from farm and rural nonfarm, middle-class homes, with a smaller number classi- 
fied as lower class. Pupils from the other extreme— large schools— on the 
other hand, were from urban and suburban homes and largely middle class. How- 
ever, there was a significant number from lower class, Negro, and foreign 
families, with some also from upper class and Jewish homes. The middle' group 
of schools (16-75 teachers) again shows its lack of homogeneity through the 
types of homes represented. All types of homes reported for the small schools 
and the very large ones (with the exception of Jewish) are also reported. It 
is true that urban and suburban and middle-class homes stand out. But farm and 
and rural nonfarm and lower class are represented in significant numbers; for- 
eign, Negro, and upper class are also found. One would expect such differ- 
ences in school population to be associated with scores on attitude toward 
children and youth. 

That this association does exist is suggested by the MTAI mean scores of 
the teachers and were reported above. (See Table XXVI.) However, the strik- 
ing thing about these scores is that they vary indirectly with size of school. 
Invariably, the scores of teachers in the large schools are the lowest, those 
of the middle schools next, and when scores are given for teachers in the small 
schools, they stand highest. Is this because more of the groups exist together 
in^the large schools? The classes more complex and crowded? 

ERIC— 
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The final question considered in the sub-study of Ohio teachers was 
whether, in the original sample of 311 teachers: 

1. a higher proportion of teachers from very large cities in the top 
group (76 and more faculty) might have been drawn than was probable 
in at least some of the other states. 

2. an undue proportion of teachers from larger schools might have been 
drawn in the middle group (16—75 teachers) . 

Data in Table XXVII suggests that the first point was definitely possible. 
In 1950, Ohio had more cities over 100,000 in population than any of the other 
states. Ohio and Michigan had about the same number in the 50,000 range, as 
did Illinois when cities in Cook County are omitted. This omission was also 
made in drawing the Illinois sample. Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio had a 
similar pool of cities of 25,000 and over. Iowa, Minnesota, and Missouri had 
a much less urban population than the other states from which to draw their 
teacher sample. 

In other words, Ohio had a larger pool of cities on which to draw and, as 
shown in Table XXVIII, drew two-thirds of its large school sample (76 and 
more faculty) from cities over 100,000 in population. It is doubtful if any 
other state had this record with its attendant problems. 

The second point — that an undue proportion of teachers from larger schools 
might have been drawn in securing the sample of schools ranging from 16 to 75 
teachers— is not supported by the data in Table XXVIII.. Instead, over half 
of the cases were drawn from school communities of less than 10,000; a fourth, 
from 10,000 up to 25,000; and the rest, 25,000 and over. The fact that very 
large cities appear at all in this group is due to the presence of county 
or exempted village districts which had these cities as their post office 
address . 

A breakdown for the middle schools in Table XXIII by actual number of 
faculty in the schools studied shows the sample definitely skewed in the 



r 
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direction of small schools. (See Table XXIX). On the other hand, the sample 
is as clearly skewed in the direction of city districts (Table XXX). Again 
the city assumes importance in Ohio’s sample. 

Conclusions 

Three factors stand out in this sub-study, which might well account for 
differences in Ohio scores and those in the other five states. These are: 
teacher’s age, proportion of cities in the sample, and composition of the stu- 
dent body in schools of varying size. 

First, the sample of teachers drawn had a higher proportion of older 
teachers in it than would normally be expected in a teacher population: 

48 per cent had been out of college 20 or more years. Age made a difference 
in scores; mean scores of these older teachers were in general lower than for 
teachers who had finished less than 10, or 10—19 years earlier. Those in the 
largest schools had the loxrest mean. 

Second, Ohio had a larger pool of very large cities (eight) from which to 
draw its sample than did the other states. In its random sampling of the larg- 
est school systems, it drew two-thirds of its number from these eight cities. 
Accordingly, its sample of the largest systems was biased in the direction of 
the very large city. Even the schools of the middle group of teachers were 
city-oriented. 

Third, the student groups — in the three classifications of school by size — 
varied greatly in composition. Small schools represented the most homogeneous 
pupil population; very large schools, the most heterogeneous — not what is often 
considered the "typical American school". The i|iddle-sized school, while having 
as many groups represented, had the problem groups in smaller number, and doubt- 
less as a result had fewer problem schools. } 
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The Iowa Study ^ 

Would a relationship exist between scores on the MTAI and the reaching 
section of the JHEH? To answer , a sample composed of 93 home economics edu- 
cation majors at Iowa State University, approximately all of the seniors of 
1954, was studied. The data were collected, after the students had completed 
their student teaching, by administering the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inven- 
tory, the Johnson Home Economics Interest Inventory, and a data sheet to 
determine relationships of the MTAI and JHEll scores and certain other factors. 

The correlation between the scores of the two inventories was .16 which 
is not significant at the five per cent level of confidence. When the scores 
on the MTAI were analyzed in relation to whether the students had taken home 
economics in high school or whether these courses were required or elective, 
the variance was not significant at the five per cent level. Likewise, the 
amount of 4-H Club experience which students had and the extent to which they 

had not when there was an opportunity revealed no significant relationship to 
MTAI scores. 

The Minnesota Study 

During 1954-55 each full— time - home economics teacher in a secondary school 
program was asked to complete* the MTAI and a data sheet designed for teachers 
in service. Of the 653 persons contacted, 617 (94 per cent) responded. Five 
hundred and seventy responses were complete and useable. Vocational teachers 
comprised 40 per cent of the total group. Those who chose not to take part 
were distributed among the three school— siz^d strata as follows : from large 

schools (with 75 or more secondary school teachers), 39 per cent; from medium- 
sized schools (16 to 75 secondary school teachers), 33 per cent; from small 

20 

Abstract of unpublished M. S. Thesis of Gladys M. Grabe, Iowa State Univer- 
sity, Ames, Iowa. 
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schools (with fewer than 16 teachers in the secondary school) , 28 p.er cent . 
Two- thirds of the nonparticipants were in nonvocational programs. The dis- 
tribution of respondents is shown in Table 38, 



Table. 38; COMPARISON BY SCHOOL SIZE AND PROGRAM TYPE 



Program 


N 


Per 

Cent 


MTAI 

mean 


SD 


Vocational 










small 


73 


32 


22.40 




medium 


105 


46 


29.55 




large 


51 


22 


34.96 




Total 


229 


100 


28.48 


37.74 


Nonvocational 










small 


131 


38 


8.11 




medium 


128 


38 


22.46 




large 


82 


24 


17.96 




Total 


341 


100 


15.87 


37.78 



Comparisons were made in terms of type of program (vocational or non- 
vocational) , size of school, and service as a supervising teacher. Vocational 
teachers made a significantly higher mean score than did the nonvocational, 
28.48 and 15.87 respectively (.01 P^.05). Teachers fromi small schools received 
a significantly lower mean than those in other school-size strata. Further 
examination in terms of the type program indicated, however, that it was the 
teacher in the small nonvocational department whose mean was lowest. Although 
means for vocational teachers from all chree sizes of schools were not signifi 
cantly different, those for nonvocational teachers were. 

The attitude of supervising teachers toward children was a matter of 
interest. For this study, supervising teachers were defined as those who had**' 
supervised two or more student teachers during the two preceding years. Six 
per cent of the sample had served in this capacity. The MTAI mean for super- 
vising teachers was 35,89, as contrasted to 18.05 for others (Table 39). 

®if £ erences significant at the one per cent level of confidence were 
shown between those supervisors used only by the University of Minnesota and 
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by other teacher-education institutions in the state. This difference was 
not surprising since the supervisory teachers working with University of 
Minnesota students are selected by the home economics education staff in 
accordance with carefully stipulated criteria, while the home economics 
teacher— educators in some of the schools had no control over either student 
teaching centers or faculty used. No relationship was found between MTAI 
means and the number of students the teachers supervised. 

Table 39: COMPARISON OF INSERVICE TEACHERS AS TO SUPERVISORY 



RESPONSIBILITIES 



Status 


N 


Per 

Cent 


MTAI 

mean 


SD 


Supervising teachers 


92 


6 


35.89 




University of Minnesota 
Used only by U of M 
Shared with others 


29 
(21) 
( 8) 




48.86 

51.33 

42.33 


32.80 


Other teacher-education 
institutions 


63 


' 


29.92 


30.49 


Nonsupervising teachers 


473 


94 


18.05 


38.63 



Significant at the .01 level. 



Analyses were made to identify possible relationships between University 
of Minnesota students* and supervising teachers* MTAI scores. Seniors in 
this group were those of spring and summer session, 1954, and of the 1954-55 
academic year. The scores of the former as first— year teachers were also 
used. The range of students assigned supervising teachers was from 1 to 8 
with a mean of 3.7. Since each supervisory had more than one student teacher, 
some repetition of scores occurs in Table 40. The data suggest that a rela- 
tionship does indeed exist between scores of the senior students and their 
supervising teachers, that the one causes the other, however, cannot be 
assumed. There was no relationship between the scores of seniors as first-year 
teachers and those of the supervising teacher. 



* 



* 
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Table 40: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SUPERVISING TEACHER AND STUDENT TEACHER 



MTAI SCORES 





N 




MTAI, 




Comparison 


Senior Sup. Tch. 


Senior 


Sup. Tch. 


r 


Seniors and 
Supervisors 


59 16 


70.88 


52.12 


o r> jl 


Seniors as First- 
Year Teachers 
and Supervisors 


41 15 


41.63 


57.95 


.18 



*Signif leant at the .01 level. 
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j INTEREST IN TEACHING HOME ECONOMICS 1 

l 

r Hester Chadderdon 



Hypotheses and Design for the Study 

The characteristic of professional interest was studied on the assumption 
that teachers with a high interest in teaching are more effective than those 
with a low interest o Two main hypotheses were explored : 

1. interest in teaching home economics at the secondary level changes 
during the college period and in the first year of teaching . 

2. certain factors in the experiences of students and teachers and 
students 1 reasons for preparing to teach are associated with inter-* 
est in teaching., 

Factors explored concerning experience previous to college were (1) mem- 



bership in 4-H Clubs and high school home economics classes and (2) responsi- 
bilities for children. The factors which relate to teaching were satisfaction 



with teaching loads and facilities in departments, types of help obtained 
from principal and supervisor, satisfaction with teaching, and professional 



improvement activities during the first year of teaching. In addition, 13 
reasons for preparing to teach were investigated. 

2 

The Johnson Home Economics Interest Inventory , JHEII, was used to obtain 
an estimate of interest in teaching home economics. This instrument was devel- 
oped to measure the interests of college students in 14 occupations in the field 



A 



of home economics: clothing merchandising, county extension work, designing, 

food product promotion, food service directing, home service, hospital dietetics, 

■ ■ » . ff 

1 This study was carried out as part of Project 1216 of the Iowa Agricultural 
and Home Economics Experiment Station. Certain of the finding* were reported 
in the Journal of Home Economics . Vol. 54, No. 5, May, 1962, p. 363-365. 



Examiner Manual for the Johnson Home Economics Interest Inventory. 
Iowa State University Press, 1955, 15 pp. 
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interior decorating, journalism or radio, restaurant or tearoom managing, 
secondary school teaching, social welfare and public health work, textile 
testing, and work with young children. The key for each occupation was based 
on an analysis of the responses of criterion groups; i*e«* persons employed 
in an occupation. The secondary school teaching key was employed in the 
present investigation. The assumption was made that the scores are valid 
estimates of interest in . teaching since the key was developed from the responses 
of home economics teachers and a reliability coefficient of 0.80 was obtained 
on the odd-even scores of 300 freshmen students. 

The Inventory was administered early in the fall of the freshman year, 

toward the end of the last term of the senior year, aiid again near the end of 

the first year of teaching. At each of these times, the subjects filled out a 
3 

data sheet relating to the factors to be investigated* The sample of sub- 
jects differed somewhat from those in the cither studies in this cooperative 
research project. In order to increase the number of subjects who would be 
available for the third testing and to broaden the study, institution^ through- 
out the United States were invited to participate. Although a large number did 
indicate an interest, only 13, in addition to 4 in the original cooperative 
group, collected sufficient data to be included in the investigation of 
interests. 

To determine whether type of institution was related to professional 



* 



3 



* 



interest, the schools were classified into three types; j 



I. Those which were separate land-grant colleges previous to 1950 (now 
Iowa State University, Kansas State University, Montana State Uni-’- 
versity, Oklahoma State University, and Pennsylvania State University) 

II. Other state universities (Mississippi Southern University, Ohio 
State University, Universities of Illinois, Maine, Minnesota, 

Nebraska, and Wyoming). 



3 



Copies of the three data sheets are to be found in Appendix 



C. 



1 
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III, Others (Carnegie Institute of Technology,* Central Missouri State 
College, Muskingum College, Southeast Missouri State College and 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute) 

The subjects by institutions and types are shown in Table 41. 



Table 41; NUMBER OF SUBJECTS BY INSTITUTION AND TYPE OF INSTITUTION 







Subjects 




Freshman and 


Freshman and Senior 




Senior 


Students and First- 


Type and Name of Institution 


Students 


Year Teachers 


I 

Iowa State University 


128 


64 


Oklahoma State University 


15 


— 


Kansas State University 


31 


15 


Montana State University 


27 


9 


Pennsylvania State University 


20 


— 


Total 


221 


88 



II 

Mississippi Southern University 


5 




Ohio State University 


72 


31 


University of Illinois 


16 


9 


University of Maine 


15 


10 


University of Minnesota 


16 


16 


University of Nebraska 


19 


12 


University of Wyoming 


5 


— 


Total 


148 


78 



III 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 


15 




Central Missouri State College 


4 




Southeast Missouri State College 


6 




Muskingum College 


3 




Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 


6 




Total 


34 




Total 


403 


lt>6 



To facilitate analyses of variance the raw scores on the Inventory were 
divided into three levels: The lowest one-third, the middle one-third, and 

the highest one-third. This arrangement allowed the study of four interrela- 
tionships: type of institution, freshman score, senior score, and a given 
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factor o The data for each factor were quantified either by assigning 
numerical values where a continuum was involved or by determining the fre- 
quency of occurrence. 

The hypotheses were tested employing a triple classification analysis 
of variance, correlations, and tests of significance between means. The five 
per cent level of significance was used as the base for accepting an hypothe- 
sis. The number of cases from Type III institutions was too small to use in 
the analyses of variance. 



Findings 

Changes in Interest in Teaching 

To test the hypothesis that interest in teaching home economics changes 
during college and the first year of teaching, correlations between the scores 
on the JHEII were obtained using 166 cases. Correlations of 0.36 and 0.45 
were found between the scores of freshmen and seniors and between seniors 
and teachers respectively. Although these are both significant, neither is 
high enough to be used alone as a satisfactory basis for prediction of inter- 
est at the senior or teaching levels. The mean scores and standard deviations 
for the three levels were 316.0+13.19; 321.6 + 13.59; 322.3 + 11.47 when 
the scores for the 166 cases were considered. The mean scores for the 403 
cases were somewhat lower: freshmen 314.6 and seniors 319.1. Although there 

was a tendency for the scores of these students to rise during the college 
years, the differences between the scores were not statistically significant. 
Thus the evidence does not support the hypothesis that the interest in teach- 
ing changes from the freshman year until the end of the first year of teaching. 

A profile chart was developed by Johnson based on the scores of 460 
freshmen home economics students. The mean score of 316.0 in this study is 
at the 75th percentile for secondary teaching. Using the profile chart based on 
the responses of 100 home economics teachers, the mean scores of 321.6 for 




